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OCTOBER, 1882. 


JACK IN THE FORECASTLE. 


Mr. W. Cuark RussEx1, from whose latest book, “My Watch Be- 
low,” we take the very interesting article which we herewith print, is 
coming to be known as an English writer upon sea-life, of very notable 
power. His ‘‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ‘‘ Ocean Free Lance,” e¢ al., 
already published, suggest that the marine tales of our own CooPER 
are not to lack fit and worthy successors. A longer and closer com- 
parison of the two authors than we can here make is almost impera- 
tively suggested, but we cannot withold the remark that in the changed 
circumstances and auspices of the present generation of seamen the 
realistic utterances of Mr. Russeuy are likely to have the fortune of 
aiding in the practical improvement of the sailor’s condition, to a de- 
gree neyer enjoyed by the productions of the older and better known 
novelist. 

In one portion of Mr. RussEetv’s article an inquiry is raised, which 
is answered by citations from a recent article in the Mew York World, 
and we have therefore added the latter to the former,—without pre- 
tending to vouch for their truth or accuracy. 

From time to time, and a great by the men are various. Some- 
deal more often than those who times the food is bad; sometimes 
wish well to sailors care to see, re- the vessel is leaky; sometimes there 
ports are printed in the newspa- are not enough hands to work her. 
pers of crews of ships charged be- It is possible to have the warmest 


fore the magistrates with refusing 
to **turn-to.” ‘The excuses made 


sympathy with Jack, and yet ques- 
tion whether his complaints are 
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uniformly well-founded. But, on 
the other hand, no man who has 
any knowledge of the sea will be 
got to believe that if Jack’s com- 
plaints are not always honest, they 
are all always false. J remember 
the case of a ship bringing up off 
a certain port with a signal for as- 
sistance flying. On being boarded 
her crew were found to be in a 
state of mutiny. They were sent 
ashore and locked up for the night, 
and next morning were taken be- 
fore a bench of magistrates. They 
stated that the provisions on board 
their ship were not fit to give to 
dogs. On this an ‘‘autbhority,” 
deputed, I believe, by the Receiver 
of Wrecks, was despatched to ex- 
amine the vessel’s stores. He sniff- 
ed, tasted, and said that the men 
were right. 

I have no doubt that those men 
thought it very hard to be locked 
up for refusing to perform their 
part of the compact until the man 
they had signed articles to serve 
under performed his. As I studied 
the faces of the rough, half-cloth- 
ed, dark-skinned crew, all of them 
looking very earnestly, almost wist- 
fully, at the magistrates, answering 
questions with sailor-lhke prompti- 
tude, carrying no defiant air in 
their folded arms, and yet by their 
attitudes and expressions convey- 
ing a deep sense of the rights of 
their cause and the unfairness of 
their treatment, my imagination 
followed them into their forecastle; 
I thought of the hardships of their 
life, the unsavoriness of their food 
even when the best of its kind, 
and wondered what sort of a pic- 
ture of forecastle life those magis- 
trates, who were asking the men 
questions, would draw were they 
requested to write down their ideas 
upon paper. 

In truth, Jack is better known 
ashore than at sea. Many able 
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writers have followed him, note] 
book in hand, and drawn fullf 
length likenesses of him in all sort} 
of positions and places, and unde 
all sorts of circumstances. Buf 
what kind of life does he lead 
what are his habits? what does hej 
eat, and where does he sleep? and 
what sort of structure does he live 
in when he is veritably at home? 


The Satlor’s. Real Home. 


For when you talk of a sailor aa 
home you must think of him 
his forecastle. That is his rea 
home, though, to be sure, he ma 
quit it for a while, at the end of < 
voyage, for a lodging near thg 
docks; and, whether he loves hi 
home or not, one thing is certain 
he usually appears in a might 
hurry to get back to it, spending 
his money and pawning hisclothe 
in the freest and handsomest man 
ner imaginable, apparently for né 
other reason than that he ma 
make a speedy end of every shadoy 
of an excuse to remain ashore. 

With the humane hope, perhaps 
of finding a new significance i 
some of those reports of ‘‘ muti. 
nies,” as they are called, whicl 
from time to time are publishe 
in the newspapers, and of hearin 
a deeper note than seems to b 
conveyed in the complaints whielj 
the merchant sailor now and agai 
sends forth through the mediun 
of consuls, shipping agents, an 
the maritime papers, the reade 
may be willing to follow me into: 
ship’s forecastle. The sketch shal 
be typical. Routine differs, o 
course, but our vessel shall be 
sailing ship, our forecastle a top- 
gallant one, our burden a thousand 
tons; and the likeness even in thi 
iron age shall be true—as Jac 
will own—of fifty out of every hun- 
dred sailing vessels which leave the 
docks, ports, and rivers of Great 
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Britain with freights and passen- 
gers for distant climates. 

We are three weeks out, deep in 
the heart of the North Atlantic, 
but adverse winds haye held us to 
the northward of the Trades, and 
the dawn found us close-hauled, 
four points off our course, under 
single-reefed topsails and courses, 
with a troubled sea heavily wash- 
Ing our weather bow, and a wake 
that shows more leeway than will 
be good for us if we have to de- 
pend upon dead-reckoning. 

Seven bells—half-past seven— 
have just been struck; the watch 
on deck have washed down, coiled 
the rigging away, and are busy on 
various jobs about the ship, and 
the watch below are ‘‘ rousing out” 
to get breakfast. The smoke from 
the galley chimney is blowing down 
upon the sea, and the bare-armed, 
open-breasted cook bustles briskly 
about his singular little kitchen. 
Away, just ahead of the galley, 
with the great foremast between, 
is the forecastle. It is entered by 
two sliding doors, traveling upon 
a stout coaming that prevents the 
water from washing on to the fore- 
castle deck when the scuppers are 
afloat and the ship buries her nose. 
Close against these doors, but coy- 
ered by the overhanging ledge or 
“break” of the upper deck, is 
the windlass; but the chain-cables 
have been unshackled and stowed 
away in the lockers, and the huge 
barrel looks bare and gaunt with 
the red rust of iron upon it. 

Gloomy Enough. 

The port sliding door is open, 
and entering we find ourselves in 
a gloomy hollow filled with strange 
noises, with here and there a glim- 
mering outline thrown up by the 
dull and smoky flare of a lamp, 


shaped like a coffee-pot, that 
swings slowly under a blackened 
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beam. This is Jack’s home. It 
is the most privileged part of the 
ship. No one belonging aft dare 
enter it without Jack’s leave; and 
a skipper may sail a ship twenty 
years and never see more of the in- 
side of his forecastle, while at sea, 
than such glimpses of it as he may 
catch by squinting down the fore- 
scuttle. 

It is unusually gloomy this morn- 
ing, for that very forescuttle is shut 
to protect the hammocks, which 
are slung fore and aft close against 
it, from the water which the vessel 
every now and then takes over her 
forecastle rail in bucketsful. But 
the eye grows used to the darkness 
presently, and then astrange, rug- 
ged, massive interior is exposed. 
The heel of the huge bowsprit ex- 
tends to the pawl-pit, and, starting 
from the point in the bows where 
the gigantic star vanishes between 
the knight-heads, you run your 
glance over two tiers of bunks 
sweeping round and aft on either 
side. Swinging overhead, so as 
to oblige you to stoop as you moye, 
are a number of hammocks, but it 
is impossible to tell whether they 
are tenanted or not without touch- 
ing them. Sea-chests are spread 
about over the floor in all direc- 
tions, most of them lashed; oil- 
skins and coats hang against the 
stanchions or swing from nails in 
the beams. Here and there the 
eye falls upon a pannikin, a pair 
of sea-boots, a hook-pot, a broken 
pipe, a sou’-wester lying upon the 
deck. Sounds of the deep breath- 
ing of weary men issue from the 
bunks and from some of the ham- 
mocks overhead; but they are 
scarcely audible amid the strong 
ringing hiss of the foam seething 
past the ship to leeward, or the 
thunder-shock and wild echoing 
of a sea smiting the vessel full on 
the weather bow, and the storming 
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of the wind under the great fore- 
sail, the foot of which arches trans- 
versely across the upper deck. 
The motion of the vessel may be 
here felt as it cannot be felt in any 
other part of her. Hach swoop in- 
to the hollows of the seas gives the 
sensation of a fall from a great 
height, and every heave is like be- 
ing swept by a balloon into the 
clouds. 


Jack’s Toilet-Making, and Meal. 


The men,—who have been below 
since four o’clock,—stir uneasily, 
and first here and then there a leg 
forks over the edge of a bunk, or 
a figure drops from a hammock. 
Presently all the watch below are 
awake, and Jack begins his toilet. 
For the most part this does not go 
much beyond drawing on a pair of 
boots. Grim, unshaven, and sul- 
ky as sailors usually are when new- 
ly awakened, the men seize their 
hook-pots, and walk one by one to 
the galley for their tea. It is, 
perhaps, characteristic that they 
should give no eye to the we ather, 
nor take any notice of the sail the 
vessel isunder. ‘They re-enter the 
forecastle with their steaming hook 
pots, and helping themselves from 
the bread-locker, settle themselves 
upon the sea-chests or in the bunks, 
with their legs hanging over, and 
begin the meal. 


The Food. 


It is not very much of a meal. 
The tea is commonly a black li- 
quor full of stalks, and when not 
particularly good reminds you of 
warm ink into which a spoonful of 
senna has been thrown to compli- 
cate the relish. And although there 
may be worse things than a piece 
of good ship’s bread, yet even a 
marine purveyor will admit that 
sea-biscuit wants variety. Perhaps 
there may be enough leavings of 
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yesterday’s beef or pork to furnish 
a few of the men with a mouthful 
of fat apiece; and this, drenched 
in vinegar, completes ‘the items 
which make up Jack’s breakfast. 

Tea without milk, tea without 
sugar, dry and tasteless biscuit 
without butter, a lump of fat with- 
out lean, the whole, perhaps, gee 
ped off with a calker of vinegar! 
In the face of such a breakfast, 
the landsman will perhaps admit, 
having regard to the sort of work 
Jack ‘does, and the sort of home 
he occupies, when he is at home, 
that, when the tea is rank, the 
biscuit mouldy and weevilly, the 
pork green and rotten, and the 
vinegar as edifying as an aquarium 
with the numberless active and 
wriggling objects it presents to the 
eye, the merchant sailor has some 
claim upon human forbearance 
when he refuses to work the ship 
until her stores have been sweet- 
ened by the magic of a magisterial 
inquiry. 


The Watch Changed. 


While the men sit munching 
their biscuit or puffing strong Cay- 
endish tobacco smoke out of sooty 
pipes, and while the hollow wood- 
en forecastle 1s thunderous with 
the roaring of waters outside, and 
the blows of green seas upon the 
deck above, eight bells are struck, 
and the watch, who have been at 
work since four o’clock, come tum- 
bling below. The forenoon watch 
has begun, and the starbowlines, 
let us call them, throwing down 
their pipes and draining the con- 
tents of the hook-pots, sally forth, 
and are immediately set about do- 
ing various jobs. The men who 
have been relieved get their break- 
fast as the others have done. The 
meal over, most of them turn in; 
but whether they turn in “¢ all 
standing,” or divest themselves of 
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their boots and coats, will depend 
upon the look of the weather. 
A few of them, perhaps, instead of 
lying down, darn: their clothes or 
take a book. In the glimmering 
lamp-light, mixed with a faint 
trickling of daylight from the 
bull’s-eyes and the half-open doors, 
the scene at such a moment would 
strike a landsman as very strange, 
and even impressive. If the wak- 
ing men converse, they speak only 
in whispers, for a shipmate’s re- 
pose is held a sacred thing at sea. 
The pale illumination, penetrating 
mistily to the knight-heads, dis- 
closes the sleepers in their bunks; 
dark, hairy faces standing out like 
cameos upon the monkey-jacket, 
old bit of sail, canvas bag, or straw 
bolster, that happens to form the 
pillow. In one or two of the dark- 
some interiors of the bunks glows 
a bright spark, denoting that the 
beloved pipe is not yet quenched. 
Under the sputtering lamp, some- 
times fed with slush, may sit a 
man spelling over a book, his lips 
moving as he reads, his attire as 
picturesque as a bandit’s, with the 
trousers tucked into his short Well- 
ington boots, a coarse blue shirt 
open at the breast, his hair over 
his eyes, a belt round his waist, 
and a sheath-knife on his hip; 
and scattered about, wherever the 
daylight falls, you shall see per- 
haps a few sailors mending their 
clothes, pausing sometimes — to 
squirt tobacco-juice from their lips 
and to slowly dry their mouths on 
the backs of their hands. 

All this while the breeze may 
have been freshening; and you, 
standing in this forecastle, and 
looking round upon the novel 
scene, hear sounds of the sharp 
flinging down of rigging, the voices 
of men singing out at the ropes, 


and the heavy flapping of canvas, 


It is the outer jib that has been 


hauled down, or they have clapped 
the watch-tackle on to the fore- 
tack. You feel in the increased 
slant of the deck, in the louder 
thunder of the bow wave, in the 
harsher straining of the whole fab- 
ric, that the wind is breezing up 
fast, and think that those fellows 
who have just turned in would 
have done better to keep awake, 
for it is fifty to one if the scuttle 
is not presently flung open to the 
tune of a handspike beating upon 
the deck, followed by the hoarse 
roar of ‘‘ All hands!” 


“All Hands > Called. 


This, indeed, is one of the most 
trying conditions of Jack’s life. 
To be on deck for four hours, and 
then come below and turn in, and 
be routed out again to shorten sail 
just when the blankets are begin- 
ning to warm him, and to tumble 
and sprawl about the wet decks 
for a whole honr and longer, with 
the foam in the lee scuppers up to 
his waist, might make a more pious 
man than Jack lose his temper. 
Yet no true sailor grumbles at the 
working part of his life. When 
he knows that the thing he is or- 
dered to do ought to be done, he 
may growl in his gizzard, indeed, 
but he will fall to like a man— 
every finger a fish-hook, and every 
hair a rope-yarn. But see that his 
pork and flour and biscuit are fit 
for a human creature to swallow, 
for it might be more humane to 
send him to sea in a ship like a 
sieve than to starve him and de- 
prive him of the very poor consola- 
tion which tea and salt-horse yield 
to a man who has to do Jack’s 
work and meet his hardships and 
dangers. 

Dinner. 


But the forenoon watch is near- 
ly over; seven bells—half-past eley- 
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en—have been struck, and at noon 
Jack dines when he is at home. 
It is beef and ‘‘duff” day; yester- 
day there were pea-soup and pork. 
The ‘‘ duff” was made an hour or 
two ago, and not being a Christ- 
mas plum-pudding, the skill re- 
quired to prepare it was not con- 
siderable; for when the cook had 
skimmed off the grease from the 
water in the coppers and mixed it 
with flour, and worked the whole 
into a paste, and poured the paste 
into a conical canvas bag, closely 
resembling a man’s nightcap of 
fifty years ago, nothing remained 
to complete Jack’s pudding, but 
to boil it. 

It is now boiled, and ready for 
Jack to eat, and so is the beef. The 
beef is forked out first from the 
copper and thrown intoa mess-kid; 
then the pudding is fished out and 
dropped into cold water; after 
which the bag is opened, and the 
pudding slides out of it, and falls, 
rather heavily, into another kid. 
A boy or ordinary seaman from 
each watch lays hold of the kids 
belonging to his mess, and con- 
veys them into the forecastle, by 
which time, eight bells haying been 
made by the skipper’s sextant, all 
hands assemble in the forecastle 
and dinner begins. 

There is never very much cere- 
mony in Jack’shome, though what 
etiquette there is is very stringent. 
In this forecastle there are no ta- 
bles. The men help themselves, 
cutting off a junk of beef and a 
lump of duff with their sheath- 
knives, each man judging—and 
judging very accurately—how 
much he should take, so that he 
may not come off better nor worse 
than his mates, and walking away 
with his tin plate either to his 
bunk or to a sea-chest, or wherever 
else he may feel disposed to sit. 
One may easily conceive that Jack’s 
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appetite is usually very good; and |} 


though the fumes from the mess- |] 


kids are decidedly more greasy |} 
than most land-going palates would | 
relish, and though the beef may | 
seem to have a queer color, and | 
though the duff strongly resembles | 
a mass of putty after it has been | 
turned about by the hands of a 
glazier, yet one can only earnestly | 
hope, for the sake of the poor fel- | 
lows who sit in all sorts of places | 
and attitudes munching the queer | 
repast with more or less avidity, | 
that the meat and the pudding are 
to Jack’s taste, and that, briny as 
they both are—that quality not 
having been diminished by the 
salt water in which they were | 
boiled—nothing more unpleasant 
than the excessive saltness pre- | 
dominates over the general flavor. | 

For when I add a small allow- | 
ance of molasses,—and every ship | 
does not yield her forecastle so | 
much,—and in rare cases a gill of 
rum, I have, so far as my own ex- 
perience goes, exhausted Jack’s 
bill of fare. It is beef and duff, 
pork and pea-soup, tea and vine- 
gar, rum, biscuit, and lime-juice. 
And those who know the life will 
admit this, that,—so far as respects 
the only quality of these articles as 
we find them at sea,—the diet 
sounds very much nicer than it 
looks, and looks very much better 
than it eats. 


To The Public. 


Let the public, therefore, believe 
that when sailors, charged with 
refusing to work a ship, satisfac- 
torily prove that the food served 
out to them was not fit to be eaten, 
they deserve a great deal more 
compassion than is usually shown 
them, for their sufferings are very 
much keener than they have the 
gifts to express. In thinking of 
Jack’s life, it is desirable, if the 


right kind of sentiment is to be 
felt for him, that one’s views of it 
should be comprehensive. A grum- 
bler he is by nature, but most sea- 
captains know that his growls 
count for nothing, for says an old 
nautical adage, ‘‘The better the 
sailor the greater the grumbler.” 
To properly understand the suffer- 
ings a sailor is made to endure by 
such wicked neglect, for instance, 
as that of provisioning a ship with 
‘bad stores, you should dwell for a 
while in his forecastle; go shiver- 
ing from the cold, wet decks to 
his narrow bunk, his thin blanket, 
and straw mattress; be routed out 
twenty minutes after, half-asleep, 
to meet the sweeping rain and 
spray, and give battle to the iron- 
hard canyas that thunders in the 
blackness aloft; be hungry and 
thirsty with him, and eat from his 
mess-kid and drink from his scut- 
tle-butt. 

The routine is a dreary one. We 
have followed it to the hour of 
noon, and what has been written 
needs only to be repeated to com- 
plete the record of the twelve 
hours. In some ships, indeed, we 
find him-at work all the afternoon, 
and in other ships at work the 
whole day, closing the round with 
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the cheap pleasure of a fiddle or a 
yarn and song in the second dog- 
watch, if the weather be fine. 

Great Britain wants, and always 
will ‘want, the very best men she 
can get to man her merchant as 
well as her war vessels. Navy 
Jack is well looked after; he 
needs no exponents and no cham- 
pions. But of Mercantile Jack so 
little is known; his life at sea, hig 
discipline there, his manner of liy- 
ing, the food he eats, the pleasures 
he takes, the hardships he under- 
goes, that the more intimate a 
writer is with the merchant sail- 
or’s vocation, the more he will 
find himself hesitating over his 
descriptions, lest the public should 
refuse their belief to him. Hap- 
pily, of late Jack’s name has caused 
a stir. Questions are being asked, 
discoveries are being made. Pres- 
ently we shall know him as he is, 
and I am very sure that when the 
public’s knowledge of him is in 
some measure perfected, many 
grievances which it would be un- 
wise, for his own sake, to indicate 
at present will be redressed, and 
the memory of the national neg- 
lect of a trusty, useful, brave-heart- 
ed man recalled only with peni- 
tence and with pain. 


Extracts from New York World, quoted in American Ship of Sept. 9th, 1882. 


‘‘With reference to the question 
of American competition in her 
mercantile marine and the express- 
ed opinions of experienced men 
that a great drawback is the ex- 
pense of feeding American sailors, 
a reporter yesterday made inquiries 
respecting the ditferenee in the 
food supplied to sailors of different 
countries. The results showed 
conclusively that United States 
sailors are better fed and treated 
than those of any other nation. 

“In the forecastle of several 


American vessels that were visited 
was posted up a copy of the ship’s 
articles, giving the following scale 
of provisions per man:—1 pound of 
bread a day, 14 pounds of beef and 
14 pounds of pork on alternate 
days, + pound of flour and $ pint 
of peas three times a week; $ ounce 
of tea, 4 ounce of coffee, 2 ounces 
of sugar and 3 quarts of water. 
<<«This scale is never adhered 
to,’ said the captain of a large full- 
rigged ship. ‘American owners 
are more liberal than any others. 
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in the world, for the sailors are al- 
lowed many other kinds of food 
than those here specified, the 
quantity being generally unlimit- 
ed. Asa general thing a captain 
at the beginning of a voyage calls 
the men aft and asks them wheth- 
er they elect to be fed according 
to the scale, or as he may direct. 
I never heard of a crew that was 
not willing to leave the matter 
with him. I think there is no bet- 
ter proof of the superior treatment 
of our crews than that a cook or 
steward who has sailed only in 
English vessels would not be read- 
ily received on board an American 
vessel, as he would not be consid- 
ered qualified to do what is ex- 
pected of him. An American stew- 
ard is also paid about a third more 
than an Englishman. 

**“In a United States merchant 
vessel sailors’ daily food is gener- 
ally as follows: At daybreak hot 
coffee is served to the watch on 
deck. Breakfast at 8 comprises 
mush ‘ scouse,’ hard and soft tack 
and coffee. The mid-day meal 
consists of meat—sea-pie some- 
times—bean soup or pea soup, 
‘duff’ twice a week, perhaps rice 
and vegetables. For supper at 6 
there is usually a meat hash and 
something in the cake or pie line. 
That is better than the food of 
most mechanics. 

“<«'The laws of the United States 
also provide for various substitu- 
tions of food. An ounce of coffee, 
cocoa or chocolate may be substi- 
tuted for a quarter of an ounce of 
tea; molasses for sugar, the quan- 
tity to be one-half more. One 
pound of potatoes or yams, half a 
pound of flour or rice, one-third 
of a pint of peas or a quarter of a 
pint of barley may be substituted 
for each other. When fresh meat 
is issued the proportion is two 
pounds per man per day in leu of 
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salt meat. Flour, rice and peas, 
beef and pork, may be substituted | 


for each other; and for potatoes) 


onions may be substituted.’ | 


«“«The meat is cooked in a lump | 
at the galley,’ said the steward 
of a California clipper. ‘It is 
then taken for’ard in tin dishes 
which are placed on deck, each) 


man on the chests hacking off his | 
There is | 


‘whack’ for himself. 
generally plenty for all hands. A 
sailor can eat as much as a horse, | 
and if you were on board of this | 


ship you would see munching go-| 


ing on day and night. But it’s! 


impossible to satisfy them; they | 


I have heard of a’ 


will ‘growl.’ 


captain who fed his crew on chick- | 


ens and they swore at him for jf 


cheating them out of their allow- | 
The food is) 
never measured and doled out by | 


ance of salt beef. 


weight, as in English vessels. We 
run on the principle, ‘Eat what 
you can, but waste nothing.’ The 
food is all of the best quality. 


cabin table wasn’t so well supplied 
as the forecastle is here.’ 

***On the first page of an offi- 
cial log-book are a number of rules 
respecting lime-juice,’ said another 
captain, ‘but these are not ob- 
served as they should be, for the 
simple reason that there are enough 
vegetables used to render lime-juice 
unnecessary. Kvery man is sup- 
posed to have at least four ounces 
a week. In the case of vessels in 


the home trade the quantity or | 
quality of food is not particular- | 


ized, the men being shipped under 
the old act of 1790 and amended 
in 1840. In all cases the articles 
state that no grog is allowed and 
none is to be put on board by the 
crew.’ 
* * * * 

“On board the Italian oil ves- 

sels at Brooklyn the 4 o’clock sup- 


Pye 
sailed in foreign ships where the | 
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per was preparing when the re- 
porter arrived. A glance into the 
pot revealed a curious mixture 
composed of rice, garlic and pieces 
of meat. A scuttle-butt behind 
the galley contained sour wine with 
which the sailors quenched their 
thirst. It was learned that the 
crew drew their food from the 
ship’s stores, the money equivalent 
being deducted from their wages. 
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Salt beef, rice, black-bean bread, 
macaroni, garlic, sweet oil and 
sour wine are the main articles of 
diet on an Italian ship. The food 
is said to be quite wholesome and 
nourishing. Italian sailors take 
only two regular meals a day— 
breakfast at 11 a. m., and dinner 
at 4 p. m.,—though coffee and 
black bread are eaten at 8 o’clock 
in the morning.” 


LIFE-SAVING AT ROCKAWAY BEACH, L. I. 


On the white sands of Rockaway 
Beach, in front of the Surf House, 
may be seen, any day during the 
season, a bare-headed athletic 
young man, clad in a blue flannel 
bathing-suit, who watches with 
interest the movements of the 
bathers in the surf. He revels in 
the hot sun, which has bleached 
his close-cropped hair and tanned 
to a deep brown his bare arms, 
legs, and feet, and to the casual 
observer he appears to be mercly 
taking a lazy sun-bath. Near 
him is drawn up on the beach a 
nondescript craft, which, from its 
two hulls, is evidently a catama- 
ran, but a very peculiar one. The 

oung man is Captain Dominick 

YDER, who, under the auspices 
of the American Humane Society, 
has organized the life-saving ser- 
vice of Rockaway Beach. At pres- 
ent, owing to a lack of funds, 
Captain Ryder is the sole represen- 
tative of the service; but another 
season he hopes to have a corps of 
trained and efficient men constant- 
ly patrolling the beaches of both 
Rockaway and Coney Island. 

Although at present alone in 
this noble work, Captain Ryder is 
a host in himself, and has during 
the past ten years saved the lives 
of over fifty persons, many of 
whom would, but for him, have 


found watery graves in the treach- 
erous surf. In the first season of 
his life at Rockaway the captain 
was otherwise employed, and not 
professionally engaged in saving 
lives, but being a bold and skillful 
swimmer, he rushed to the rescue 
whenever he heard a cry of distress 
from the bathers, and during the 
season saved eight persons who 
were drowning, and recovered the 
bodies of seven more. He thinks 
that most of these might have 
been restored to life had he under- 
stood the principles of resuscita- 
tion as well then as now. The 
following year he began to devote 
himself to life-saving, and since 
that time has in every case brought 
the drowning person to land be- 
fore hfe was extinct, and has also 
been uniformly successful in his 
efforts at resuscitation, though a 
few of the rescued have subse- 
quently died from the effects of 
their terrible experience. 

In reply to a question as to the 
causes of drowning accidents, Cap- 
tain Ryder said that the prime 
cause is fright, or loss of presence 
of mind. A swimmer will yen- 
ture beyond the life lines, and 
suddenly discover that a current 
is setting him away from shore. 
He at once begins a desperate 
struggle against it, and swimming 
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with frantic energy, soon becomes 
breathless and exhausted, throws 
up his hands, and sinks. If he 
had retained his presence of mind, 
and swam slowly and easily, the 
chances are that he would have re- 
gained the beach unaided, or have 
kept himself afloat until assistance 
could have reached him. The 
majority of the victims are men, 
and nearly all are those who are, 
or fancy they are, good swimmers. 

Captain Ryder’s hfe-boat is a 
light catamaran, fitted in the mid- 
dle with a frame-work, from which 
the rescuer propels it rapidly 
throagh the big seas by means of 
a pair of oars. Carried on the 
catamaran are a tough bamboo 
pole about twelve feet long, a 
round India-rubber life-preserver, 
and a coil of line. On hearing a 
cry of distress from the group of 
bathers in the surf, the captain, 
who has perhaps been lying idly in 
the warm sand, springs to his feet, 
full of energy, and ready for im- 
mediate action, and rapidly scans 
the situation. If the drowning 
man is at some distance from the 
shore, the little catamaran is 
dragged to the water, pushed 
through the big rollers, or “‘breaks” 
as Captain Ryder calls them, and 
with vigorous strokes of the oars, 
propelled rapidly toward the un- 
fortunate bather. As it nears 
him, the rubber life-preserver, to 
which a line is attached, is thrown 
to him, and he is hauled aboard. 
If the victim is within quick swim- 
ming distance, the rescuer does 
not stop to launch his catamaran, 
but seizing his bamboo pole or the 
round life-preserver, dashes into 
the water. If the drowning man 
is conscious, and still possessed of 
some strength, one end of the 
bamboo is thrust toward him, and 
grasping it, he is towed ashore. 
Jf, however, he has become insen- 
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sible, the round collar-like life- 
preserver is thrown over his head, 
and he is towed, or he is seized 
under the shoulders or by the hair 
and drawn ashore. In each of 
these cases the rescuer swims on 
his back or side, getting in this 
way—so Captain Ryder claims— 
greater power, and being able to 
see the movements and judge of 
the condition of him whom he is 
attempting to save. The life-sav- 
ing catamaran is Captain Ryder’s 
invention, and is now largely used 
on beaches to which the public re- 
sort, nearly every hotel and bath- 
ing pavilion on the coast being 
provided with one or more of them, 
ready for use in an emergency. 
The use of the bamboo pole, by 
means of which the captain says 
he has saved more lives than in 
any other way, is also his own 
idea. 

If when brought to land the 
rescued person is apparently dead, 
immediate and vigorous measures 
are taken for his resuscitation. 
The old plan of rolling on a barrel, 
by which more lives were destroy- 
ed than saved, has happily gone 
out of fashion, and given way to 
methods taught by science. The 
patient is first raised by the feet, 
in order that as much water as 
possible may run from him. He 
is then laid on his back, beneath 
the small of which a roll of cloth 
is placed to raise it, and while one 
person holds the tongue to prevent 
it from falling back and closing 
the opening of the throat, another 
simulates the action of breathing 
by alternate pressure and relaxa- 
tion of the ribs, a hand being 
placed on either side. After a few 
minutes of this work the patient 
is quickly turned over, so that the 
pit of the stomach rests on the 
roll of cloth, and the working of 
the ribs is continued until the 
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greater part of the water filling 
the lungs has been forced from 
them. The patient being once 
more turned over, his arms are 
vigorously stretched out and doub- 
led up, or extended above the head, 
and then down by the sides, until 


a faint respiration is discovered, 


when he is immediately enveloped 
in warm blankets, with bottles of 
hot water at his feet. During the 
whole of the foregoing process his 
feet and various portions of his 
body have been smartly slapped 
with the palm of a hand, or with 
the end of a towel, to promote 
circulation. 

When Captain Ryder was asked 


) whether those whom he rescued 


showed much gratitude, and what 
seemed to be their first impulse 


/ upon recovery, he said that in the 


majority of cases rescued persons 
did not wait to express gratitude, 
but got into their clothes and hur- 
ried away as quickly as possible, 
never to be heard from by him 
again, and that their strongest im- 
pulse seemed to be to escape fur- 
ther recognition by giving a false 
name and address,. which they did 
in nine cases out of ten. 

In spite of the arduous nature 
of their duties, Captain Ryder 
says that life-savers on the beach- 
es in the vicinity of New York are 
wretchedly paid for their work. 
He cites numerous cases of men 
trained by himself, and known to 
be skillful, active, and thoroughly 
conversant with the details of 
their business, who have been 
sought out by the keepers of the 
large beach hotels, and offered en- 
gagements for the season of two 
months at one dollar per day and 
*‘found;” and ‘‘ mighty poor the 
finding is, too,” said the captain. 
The work necessitates the spend- 
ing of four or five hours or more 
of each day in the water or in wet 


clothes, it calls for the frequent 
exercise of terrible exertions un- 
der circumstances of peculiar ex- 
citement, and can only be per- 
formed by men who are brave, ac- 
tive, muscular, and well trained 
to it. Certainly if lives are worth 
saving, the business of saving 
them should pay something more 
than ‘‘a dollar a day and found.” 

Having failed to bave an effi- 
cient life-saving patrol established 
on the beaches by the hotel pro- 
prietors, Captain Ryder proposes 
next year to establish his own pa- 
trol, and trust to the generosity of 
the public to support it. He 
thinks this can be done, and looks 
forward with confidence to the 
time when a drowning accident on 
one of the great bathing beaches 
will be a thing unknown, and no 
longer to be considered as among 
the possibilities by those who en- 
joy the luxury of a bath in the 
surf. 

While the captain had been talk- 
ing, he had also been keeping his 
eye upon two young girls who were 
bathing without other companions 
in the heavy surf, and just as he 
concluded the explanation of his 
theory of absolutely safe beaches, 
he dashed into the water, and 
went to the assistance of one of 
his charges, whose grasp had been 
torn from the life-line, and who 
was already struggling in water 
quite beyond her depth.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


——_—<2 2 .____ 


The Suez Canal. 


The Suez Canal, which holds so 
important a place among the inter- 
ests at stake in the Egyptian com- 
plications, is cut across the neck 
of sand known as the Isthmus of 
Suez, which connects Africa with 
Asia. The canal is nearly one 
hundred miles in length, and has 
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Port Said for its northern, and Suez 
for its southern port. The first- 
named port owes its origin to the 
construction of the canal; it has a 
triangular harbor, protected on 
the east and west by long break- 
waters, and capable of sheltering 
fifty or sixty ships; and the town 
has a population of several thous- 
and. The surface width of the 
canal is about three hundred feet, 
but at points where the cutting 
was difficult, the width is less than 
two hundred feet. For twenty-six 
miles from Port Said the canal 
runs due south, and the banks are 
very low, the country being the 
bed of an extinct lake. 'T'wenty- 
six miles from Port Said the canal 
curves to the eastward for two 
miles, and then runs south until 
El] Cuisr_ is reached. This is the 
highest point on the course, the 
banks being eighty-five feet high 
and two sharp curves occurring. 
One and a half miles below is the 
entrance of Lake Timsah, where 
the town of Ismaila hes. This is 
a European town, the headquart- 
ers of the Canal Company, and 
forty-two miles from Port Said. 
Only Europeans are allowed to re- 
side there, but there is an Arab 
village not far distant. Through 
Lake Timsah a channel has been 
dredged and the rocks compel a 
sharp curve. Running easterly 
from the lake the course of the 
canal is between low banks of sand 
until Serapeum isreached. Here, 
for a short distance, the banks are 
sixty-two feet high and the coun- 
try is rocky. Seven miles south 
of Serapeum the canal enters the 
big lakes, which are of considera- 
ble size, the larger affording an- 
chorage for ships. The canal runs 
south from the lakes to Chalouf, 
where the banks are fifty-six feet 
high, and two miles beyond is 
Suez, the Red Sea entrance of the 
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canal. There is a fine natural |}} 
harbor at Suez, and the town, 
with its twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants, lies two and a half miles 
from the canal entrance. 

The points where the canal is 
in danger are those where the 
banks are highest—El Guisr, Se- 
rapeum and Chalouf. The whole 
danger is from a land attack and 
the mining of the banks. With 
the exception of a few points the 
banks are not stoned, the channel 
being simply cut through the sand 
and kept clear by dredging. If 
the banks were mined and blown 
up, it would be necessary to re- 
pair them and dredge out the 
channel, but with the machinery 
at hand this would not take long, 
unless the destruction were to ex- 
tend along a considerable portion 
of the course. If obstructions 
were sunk, they could he removed, 
or anew channel dug around them. 
But there is a good deal of prop- 
erty,—buildings, machinery, sta- 
tions, telegraph lines, ight-houses, 
buoys, etc.,—which might be de- 
stroyed, and which it would re- 
quire a good deal of time to re- 
place; and a much more serious 
danger is that the fresh water 
canal from Zag-zig to Ismailia, by 
means of which water is conveyed 
to Suez by another canal, and to 
Port Said by water pipes, might 
be cut. If this fresh water supply 
were cut off, business on the canal 
would be stopped, and it would be 
extremely difficult to maintain a 
force for the protection of the 
canal.— Boston Journal. 


THE CANAL IN 1882. 


I was glad to see how much of 
the banks are now cased with stone. 
Trees grow with difficulty in the 
sand and their roots suffer from 
the salt water. A sandy bank is 
carried by the wash of the steam- 
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ers into the deep-water channel. 
But this stone casing resists the 
wash, and when it is complete the 
company will be able to increase 
without danger their regulation 
speed. We met with no obstacle 
for two hours. In this great high- 
way of nations we saw no life save 
the wild marsh birds and the waste 
of water stretching away to the 
yellow desert. There are gares or 
passing places every few miles, 
where the deep waterway is wid- 
ened twenty-four to fifty yards and 
sometimes more, and a signalman 
system stops or allows to pass the 
ships according as the run is free 
or occupied. We passed the first 
gare successfully, but at the second 
the ball was hoisted above the flag, 
which in canal language means, 
*“go into the siding.” Nothing 
came up before sunset, when all 
the traffic ceases, and we layin the 
quiet moonlight with every inten- 
tion to proceed at sunrise. But 
when I came up next morning to 
see the start I found a fleet of 
great ships, each with its noisy 
little tug and yellow flag at the 
masthead slipping along in single 
file. It was a grand way of real- 
izing the work of the canal. Nine- 
teen vessels went by, averaging, 
our captain told me, 1,500 tons 


burthen. All saye two carried the 
British flag. Three were crammed 


with pilgrims, forecastle, main- 
deck, and quarter-deck, one mass 
of life. Even the boats were full 
of them, and from under a canvas 
awning peeped the pale faces of 
women. One lot were Russian 
pilgrims from the Caucasus—sav- 
age looking fellows in fur caps and 
black cloaks; the others were Al- 
gerians and Moors in turban and 
burnous. The rest of the ships 
were cargo-laden, 22 and 23 feet 
in the water. All went by safely 
till the 17th, the Scotch Greys 


same. She went a yard or two out 
of her course and at once was 
aground. She had passed us, but 
others had still to come, and there 
was nothing for it but to wait till 
the Scotch Greys got free. Haw- 
sers were made fast to stern and 
bow on either bank, and after an 
hour’s shouting and steaming and 
winching, the big ship swung in- 
to place again. The rest came by 
without disaster, and we got under 
way ourselves at eleven o’clock. 
The canal is not big enough for 
the present traffic. Shipping. to 
the extent of over 3,000,000 tons 
passes through every year, and it 
is steadily on the increase. Ships 
have to wait their turn, and much 
valuable time is wasted at either 
end and in the passage. The ac- 
commodation may be increased in 
two ways. The whole length of 
the canal may be widened so as to 
allow of ships passing each other 
everywhere. Such a work would 
not be difficult, but it would be 
very costly. The deep-water pass- 
age would have to be more than 
dSubled in width, as the slow speed 
makes steering difficult, and ships 
in passing would require plenty of 
sea-room to avoid accidents. ‘The 
present width of twenty-five yards 
would have to be raised to sixty, 
but it would not be necessary to 
increase the width of surface of 
the whole waterway, which is al- 
ready 100 yards from bank to bank. 
The second mode of increasing the 


facilities of passage is more feasi- 


ble, and has much to recommend 
it. It consists in a considerable 
increase of the number of gares or 
passing-places, and in the length- 
ening of those already in existence. 
There are at present thirteen, and 
they might easily be increased to 
twenty. The same precautions 
now practised would be still en- 
forced in the passing of ships. 
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The block system would be carried 
out from gare to gare. The buoy- 
ing of the passage is already ex- 
cellent, and there would be no in- 
crease in the danger of fouling 
and jamming. The consequences 
of such accidents in so narrow a 
waterway as the canal are so seri- 
ous that I think, on the whole, 
the increasing of the gares is most 
to be recommended. But one or 
other improvement is necessary.— 
Correspondent London Times. 


——————».+oe—____ 


Progress of the East River 
Bridge. 

Marked progress has been made 
toward the completion of the East 
River Bridge since our last illus- 
tration of this great engineering 
work. All of the floor beams have 
been placed, the foot bridge is re- 
moved, the approaches have been 
brought almost to completion, and 
the elevated superstructure has 
been commenced and is now pro- 
gressing, having reached a distance 
of ninety to one hundred feet each 
way from each tower, and the over- 
floor stays are correspondingly ad- 
vanced. The bridge, as is well 
known, is designed to carry three 
kinds of load: the outside road- 
ways being for wagon traffic, the 
middle one for a promenade, with 
the railway tracks on either side of 
it, and between it and the road- 
ways. The approach on the Brook- 
lyn side differs from the New York 
approach in having iron street 
bridges at all of the streets. The 
New York approach has but one 
iron street bridge, and this is lo- 
cated at Franklin Square. All the 
other streets are spanned by mas- 
sivearches of masonry. The bridge 
at Franklin Square presents sey- 
eral engineering difficulties of more 
or less importance, which may be 
enumerated as follows:—First, thé 
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bridge is longest on the upstream} 
side; second, it is skewed at both 
ends; third, it is on an incline; 
and fourth, it must be adapted to} 
three quite different kinds of load. 
The form and inclination of the} 
bridge necessitates a great variety 
of fastenings, of different angles 
and shapes, and call for somewhat) 
complicated calculations and aj 
large number of drawings. | 
The total weight of metal in} 
this Franklin Square bridge is} 
one thousand tons. Of this, | 
1,658,279 pounds are wrought} 
iron, 82,092 pounds steel, 27,440] 
pounds steel pins, 146,891 pounds 
cast iron. The width of the bridge} 
over all, 88 feet. Length on the 
longest side 206 feet. Length of | 
longest truss 198’ 5”; length of| 
shortest truss 163’ 10". The out- 
side roadways will be 16’ 7” wide 
between fenders. The two rail 
road ways will be 12 feet each. 
The promenade will be 17’ 7” wide. | 
The parapet is of unique design, 
and harmonizes with the charac- 
ter of the masonry parapet on the 
rest of the approach. | 
The Brooklyn approach to the 
Hast River Bridge intersects at an 
angle of about 45°, York, Main and 
Prospect streets, over which it is 
carried by wrought iron bridges 
composed of riveted plate girders. | 
The bridges rest upon stone abut- 
ment walls, and have a grade of 
2.8 per cent. The following is a 
table of the principal dimensions } 
of the bridge:— 
Length of river span, 1,595 feet | 
6 inches; length of each land span, 
930 feet, 1,860 feet; length of 
Brooklyn approach 971 feet; length 
of New York approach, 1,562 feet 
6 inches; total length of bridge, 
5,989 feet; width of bridge, 85 
feet; number of cables, 4; diame- 
ter of each cable, 153 inches; depth 
of tower foundation below high 
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water, Brooklyn, 45 feet: depth of 
tower ‘foundation below high water, 
New York, 78 feet; size of towers 
at high water line, 140x59 feet; 
size of towers at roof course, 
136x53 feet; total height of tow- 
ers above high water, 278 feet; 
clear height of bridge in center of 
river span above high water, at 90° 
Fah., 135 feet. 

We are informed that Colonel 
Paine is engaged on a system of 
wire rope propulsion for the rail- 

way crossing the bridge.—wScien- 
tific American. 


————22e_- 
Dr. Decaisne on Tobacco. 


The officers of vessels as well as 
common seamen had better know 
such facts as are contained in the 
following article from the V. Y. 
Times of Sept. 4th 1882:— 


“« Several years ago Dr. DEcAIS- 
NE, of the notabilities of the Soci- 
été a’ Hygiene, startled the smok- 
ers of Paris by drawing attention 
to the fact that the use of tobacco 
had a peculiar effect on the pulse, 
which he styled intermittency, and 
by tracing the phenomenon, then 
for the first time accurately des- 
eribed, to a rythmically intermit- 
tent action of the heart, without 
organic disease, and due especially 
to the narcotic action of the nico- 
tine and other potent alkaloids 
present in the tobacco leaf. He 
had at that time carefully studied 
the cases of eighty-one inveterate 
smokers, in twenty- -three of whom 
the intermittent pulse was a con- 
firmed trouble, not associated with 
any real heart disease. The inter- 
mittence vanished when the habit 
was abandoned even for a few 
weeks, and reappeared as $00n as 
the use of the poison was resumed. 
In conjunction with this series of 
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studies on adults he investigated 
the influence of tobacco on the 
circulation of boys from 9 to 15 
years of age, and discovered that 
not only did it produce palpitation 
of the heart and intermittency of 
the pulse, but also a peculiar po- 
sition of the blood itself allied to 
anemia. Laziness, stupidity, and 
indisposition to apply the mind to 
study were traced, with probable 
accuracy, to the habit of smoking 
in many of these lads, and, when 
formed early, he found that smok- 
ing gradually brought a disposi- 
tion “to alcoholic stimulants, and 
that, in some instances, the start- 
ing point of a criminal career dat- 
ed from the first secret indulgence 
of the vice—producing by slow de- 
grees, when acting upon a consti- 
tution still extremely flexible, a 
complete moral and intellectual 
transformation as well as physical 
degeneracy. M. Decaisne, accord- 
ing to a Paris medical journal, has 
just contributed to the annals of 
the same society a valuable appen- 
dix to his former paper, in which 
he takes up the effect of smoking 
upon women, forty-three cases of 
which have come under his obser- 
vation since 1865, when he com- 
menced this special series of stud- 
ies. Besides disturbance of the 
digestive function which was com- 
mon to them all, eight presented 
a marked intermjttency of the 
pulse without organic disease of 
the heart. No medical treatment 
proved of the least avail to correct 
the distempered function, tonics 
and sedatives being equally power- 
less. At length he was compelled 
to insist on his patients discontin- 
uing the use of tobacco, and in 
each case where smoking was act- 
ually given up,—the cautious wri- 
ter says actually because he found 
women more inclined to deceive 


‘than men in this regard,—the trou- 
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ble was immediately relieved and 
ameliorated; and when the sup- 
pression of the habit was perse- 
vered in for a few weeks with 
steady purpose, the alarming symp- 
tom disappeared altogether. M. 
Decaisne offers no rationale of the 
action of the narcotic, and enters 
into no analysis of the disease now 
familiar to popular parlance as 
smoker’s heart; but here his ob- 
servations are supplemented by 
those of a careful microscopic ob- 
server, who has discovered that all 
narcotics—opium and its prepara- 
tions, hasheesh, &c., as well as to- 
bacco—act in a pecular manner 
upon the colored corpuscles of the 
blood, producing the phenomenon 
styled crenation; that is, the mar- 
gin of the corpuscle, instead of 
possessing the absolute regularity 
of margin noticed in the condition 
of health, presents a series of scal- 
lops somewhat irregular in their 
distribution. When viewed by ob- 
lique light under the microscope, 
this appearance is found to be due 
to the conversion of the corpuscle 
into a minute sac, apparently con- 
taining some hundreds of spherical 
bodies about one four-thousandth 
of a millimétre in diameter. Ina 
few hours the sac ruptures and the 
imprisoned germs or organisms es- 
cape into the surrounding plasma 
to form bacteria when the condi- 
tions are favotable. A few such 
crenated corpuscles, in the propor- 
tion of one to three hundred and 
fifty, occur in the circulation of 
persons in normal health, not ad- 
dicted to narcotics; but in the opi- 
um and tobacco habits, when of 
long standing, the ratio is some- 
times as high as one degenerated 
corpuscle to ten healthy ones, and 
often attains the figure of one to 
twenty-five or thirty. In such eases 
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the countenance is pale and almost 
cyanotic; dark circles appear be- 
neath the eyes, which lack lustre 
and are deeply sunken, and the 
respiration is weak and easily dis- 
turbed; while the heart palpitates 
violently upon very shght muscu- 
lar exertion. An incident illus- 
trating the sequel of this appear- 
ance of the blood occurred a few 
months ago in the office of a man- 
ufacturing optician in this city. 
As the Professor of microscopy 1n 
one of our medical colleges dropped 
in, a gentleman of evidently large 
wealth and finished intellectual 
culture was just leaving the office 
with a cigar between his lips. He 
was a wealthy amateur, and had 
selected a valuable microscope, us- 
ing a drop of blood from his own 
finger asa test object. ‘The instru- 
ment was still adjusted, and the 
slide still beneath the lens. The 
Professor glanced at it; then mov- 
ed the slide to and fro, so as to 
study one field after another; then 
counted a few fields, and made a 
rapid computaticn. The optician 
looked on inastonishment. ‘‘'That 
gentleman is one of our best cus- 
tomers,” he said; ‘‘buys more 
heavily than half a dozen Profes- 
sors.” ‘And this is a drop of his 
blood?” inquired the man of sci- 
ence, musingly. The purveyor of 
lenses assented. ‘‘ Very well,” re- 
plied the Professor, ‘‘ tell your best 
customer, 1f you can without im- 
pertinence, that unless he stops 
smoking at once he has not many 
months to live.” But he did not 
stop. A few weeks later he went 
to Europe, thinking a sea voyage 
might recruit his wasted energies. 
In a few weeks more his death was 
announced by telegraph from Paris 
where the doctors styled his dis- 
ease a general breaking up. 
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THE MASTER’S QUESTIONS. 


_ Have ye looked for sheep in the desert, 
For those who have missed their way ? 
Have ye been in the wild waste places, 
Where the lost and wandering stray ? 
Have ye trodden the lonely highway, 
The foul and darksome street ? 
It may be ye’d see in the gloaming 
The print of My wounded feet. 


Have ye folded home to your bosom 
The trembling, neglected lamb, 
And taught to the little lost one 
The sound of the Shepherd’s name? 
Have ye searched for the poor and needy, 
With no clothing, no home, no bread? 
The Son of Man was among them, 
He had nowhere to lay His head. 


Have ye carried the living water 

To the parched and thirsty soul? 
Have ye said to the sick and wounded, 

** Christ Jesus makes thee whole?” 
Have ye told my fainting children 

Of the strength of the Father’s hand ? 
Haye ye guided the tottering footsteps 

To the shore of the ‘‘Golden Land?” 


Have ye stood by the sad and weary, 

To smooth the pillow of death, 
To comfort the sorrow-stricken, 

And strengthen the feeble faith? 
And have ye felt when the glory 

Has streamed through the open door 
And flitted across the shadows, 

That I had been there before? 


Have ye wept with the broken-hearted 
In their agony of woe? 

Ye might hear Me whispering beside ycu 
“°Tis the pathway I often go!” 

My disciples, My brethren, My friends,— 
Can ye dare to follow me? 

Then, wherever the Master dwelleth, 
There shall the servant be! 
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AN INCIDENT ON THE HUDSON. 


BY REY. JOHN HALL, DD. D. 


A newer sensation can hardly 
be given to a European than New 
York waters afford on a bright 
day, with the great white ferry- 
boats, to which Europe has no 
parallel, on their several tracks, 
the pert little tugs darting through 
among them, and screaming every 
now and then like impudent boys 
in a crowd, while the dignified 
ocean steamers hold the middle 
of the stream or repose at their 
wharves on either shore. Liver- 
pool docks are greater, but for va- 
riety and vivacity New York with- 
in the Narrows is unique. 

I was taking in a part of this 
most animating scene from the 
end of a river boat when my at- 
tention was drawn to a well-dress- 
ed young man, reeling in his gait, 
loose in his speech, and all unwit- 
tingly making himself disgrace- 
fully ridiculous. He was tipsy, 
and many of the passengers were 
heartlessly enjoying his wretched 
follies. Beside me stood a man 
in middle life, of decent but not 
fashionable dress or address, look- 
ing at the spectacle with such sad 
and pitying eyes that he could not 
escape notice. 

“They should hardly laugh at 
the poor fellow,” I ventured. 

“It is a thing to cry over,” he 
said, with inexpressible feeling. 

If the silly youth had been his 
son he could not have put more 
emotion into his simple words. 

A few sentences were exchang- 
ed. Huis accent soon satisfied me 
that my companion was a north of 
Ireland man, at least by birth, and 
a religious man; and as we were 
going up the Hudson together, it 
was natural to ask and answer 
questions, to identify places and 
people known to both of us, and 


to feel that interest which only 
the very bad or the very shallow 
can be without,—in a countryman 
met in another land. 

The exhibition which had led 
to our introduction had turned his 
thoughts to his own past in a way 
that spoiled the pleasure of his 
trip. In vain I pointed out the 
places as they came in view ; nam- 
ed to him the points of interest 1n 
the receding city ; drew his atten- 
tion to the Palisades walling up 
the river’s western bank for a score 
of miles, the rich-colored wood 
covering the debris which ages 
had brought down to the base of 
the long precipices. Handsome 
villas, with sloping green terraces 
dividing them from the eastern 
bank ; bright and busy towns on 
either side ; Nyack creeping in at 
a breach in the great wall, as if 
Rockland county, with its waters 
and pastures, wanted to get one 
peep at the noble Hudson; and 
the free expanse of Tappan Zee, 
where the stream widens among 
its hills into the loveliest of lakes; 
all these appealed to him in vain. | 
The scenes of his own life, vividly 
recalled, banished the loveliness 
from his view. In spite of my re- jf 
luctance to draw out what was per- 
sonal and obviously painful, he 
went on bit by bit, as if it were a 
relief to him, to tell me what made | 
the poor tipsy simpleton to him 
““a thing to ery over.” 

He was born and bred,—I use 
almost his own language,—on a 
farm in Ulster, Ireland, of that |ff 
class which, while its members are 
but tenants, have held by a tenure 
so secure that they feel as inde- 
pendent as freeholders. He hadff 
little taste for farming; disliked 
the irksomeness of work and offf 
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watching little things; and this 
he saw was the only way to live on 
a farm. If it were not that the 
families generally did the work 
within themselves, and worked 
hard at that, they could not live. 

He married a wife, a nice girl, 
who had served her time in to 
a dressmaker, who shared his feel- 
ing, and they set up a little busi- 
ness. It was in the market town 
close by his own place. 

“My people,” said he, ‘were 
respectable, and I got credit to 
start with ; but did not know the 
ways of the trade. My old neigh- 
bors used to drop in, and my wife 
and myself wished to be kindly, 
and we had a deal of treating, and 
this cost money, and we soon ran 
behind in rent, in our bills, in 
every Way. 

**T could not bear to go down 
there, and we managed to sell out, 
pay part, and promise the rest, for 
our creditors knew who we were, 
and we moved to Glasgow. Were 
you ever in Glasgow?” 

poy es. Lesaid, “Ll know Glas- 
gow very well.” 

“Then you know how many 
mills, and works, and shops it has, 
and how crowded the people are 
together. You may think the 
change it was to us to go into two 
rooms in the High street, and have 
nothing but these to ourselves. 
But necessity has no law. I got 
work, and we paid a little of our 
debt, and I was getting a rise in 
wages, and we had two nice child- 
ren. They have in Glasgow what 
they call the Fair every July; for 
a week little work is done, pleasure 
is the only thing ; and oh ! it is too 
often pleasure like that poor fel- 
low’s drinking, men and women, 
ay, and children : why, I have seen 
men and women in the broad day 
light lying dead drunk on Glasgow 
Green, and nobody seeming to 
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mind it! Somebody had to stay 
at the works this week, and I was 
glad to earn the money. At-six I 
came home, meaning to take Bes- 
sie, that was her name, a walk; 
but when I came home she was 
out, and the two children were by 
themselves and crying dreadfully. 
I did the best I could, put them 
in bed, and went to look for Bes- 
sid, ) Ll. found here. saalike that 
man, only worse. She did not 
know me,—could not speak. The 
women with her were drunk too. 

““Tf somebody had run a knife 
into me it could not have been so 
bad. Then I found from the pub- 
lican that it was not the first time. 
I had bills to pay, and it was not 
the last. I used to take a drink 
myself, not to be drunk, but this 
stopped me. I never tasted it 
again ; please God, I never will. 

‘Krom that on it grew worse— 
money it seemed bought little or 
nothing. I had no heart to work, 
no heart to come home, no heart 
to look at the children ; but I earn- 
ed, and tried hard with Bessie. I 
got a minister to come, got her to 
promise against it, got her clothes 
to go out; but it was no use; if 
she was doing better a while, one 
of these drinking times, when eve- 
rybody seemed to go that way, 
would come, and things would be 
as bad as ever. 

“Then I thought if I left the 
place and came here to America it 
would be better, and she promised 
me it would. I saved the money. 
I sold my watch, and we came. It 
was useless. It seemed as if she 
had become another woman. Her 
natural affection left her. She 
would take the children’s clothes 
and sell them for drink. It made 
her mad, and it killed her. We 
had a little boy, our baby ; and she 
was found dead, when I was at 
work, with the child, we called 
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him Thomas for my father, sit- 
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he would not even yet lose heart, 


ting on the floor by her trying to_ but believe in the Savior from sin, 


awaken her.’ 

He took longer to tell this than 
I have done, for he could not keep 
back the tears. I expressed my 
sympathy with him. 

“Thank you sir,” he replied. 

“'That’s years ago, but I can’t for- 
get it yet. Only “‘there’s one thing, 
if never said ahard word to Bessie; 
thank God, I never did,” said he, 
and I could well believe it, as I 
looked at the honest face. ‘‘ But 
oh! when I think of her going be- 


fore her Maker, in that way!” he 
added, with flowing tears. 
““Well, I. hope,” I said, ‘‘ the 


children will bea comfort to you.” 

There was a long pause before 
he spoke, and then it was with so 
much evident pain that I regret- 
ted my words. 

‘““Qne,” said he, ‘“‘the second, 
is;—she isa good child. The old- 
est is not steady, I can do nothing 
with her; and my boy, the little 
boy I told you about, can’t be kept 
from drink. That's my trouble 
now. I gave up the place I had 
in Jersey, and lam going out to 
Ohio, to a town where I am told 
liquor is not to be had, to try and 
save him. It breaks my heart a 
second time ; and I can’t altogeth- 
er blame him, for at the time I 
took some, and his mother took 
too much, and it looks as if it was 
put into his very nature, so that 
he couldn’t help it. Oh, sir,” he 
said, turning to me directly and 
becoming eloquent in his vehement 
feeling, ‘‘fathers and mothers 
ought to be told that when they 
are drinking they are putting the 
feeling into their children that 
will ruin them, and they will be 
scourged with the whip they them- 
selves make.” 

We parted with some words of 
hope to him, some entreaty that 


direct his children to him, and wet 
strength from him. If he sees 
this page he will know that I am 
trying to act on his honest, true 
words. Oh, that they could be 
put into the ear and heart of men 
and women in Ireland, in Scot- 
land,—where a ‘‘ Glasgow Fair” is 
a national disgrace,—in England, 

in America! Who would not wish 
for abstinence societies, tracts, and 
books, ministers’ sermons, young 
people’s pledges, humane laws! 
One almost cries out for anything 
that would stop this slow, cruel 
murder of home-love, of men, of 
women of little children, of hope, 
of peace, of immortal souls! One 
little bit of the misery is ‘‘ a thing 
to cry over,” but what pitv and 
indignation should move us as we 
look at the whole field of horrors, 
the outraged, the mangled, the 
dying, and the dishonored dead !— 
Free Church Monthly. 


oO 
The Litany at Sea. 
Some twenty years ago, ina tre- 
mendous storm at sea, the cry was 
raised among the frightened pas- 
sengers, “Ts there not a clergy- 
man present? If there is let him 
pray.” One knelt down immedi- 
ately, prayer book in hand; and 


the sight was met with more than — 


one scouting, sneering vyoice,— 


“What do you want of a book at 


such a time as this?” 

The reply came fre om the book, 
in the solemn tones of a man whe 
felt the words he uttered,—‘O 
God the Father of Heaven; 0 God 
the Son, Redeemer of the world; 


O God the Holy Ghost, proceeding | 


from the Father and the Son; and 
O Holy, Blessed and Glorious Trin- 


ity, three Persons and one God ”— 


the clergyman had not to wait for 


| 
| 
/ 
l 
i 


| 
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the response that arose with each 
separate invocation, from all of 
the passengers on their knees. 
Every petition was followed with 
the response, ‘‘ Have mercy upon 
us, miserable sinners!” and they 
went on with “Spare us, good 
Lord,” as the words fell upon their 


ears, ‘‘ that He would not remem- 
ber ine offenses, nor those of 
their forefathers, nor be angry 


with them forever.” And again: 


*« From all evil and mischief, from 
sin, from the crafts and assaults 
of the Devil, from Thy wrath and 
from everlasting damnation, from 
lightning and tempest, from bat- 
tle and murder, and from sudden 
death, Good Lord, deliver us.”’ 
**Tn all time of our tribulation, in 
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the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment, Good Lord, deliver us.” 

I suppose the whole Litany was 
not said on that occasion, though 
every word of the Lesser Litany 
was appropriate, and gave the pco- 
ple opportunity to ejaculate these 
intelligent responses,—‘‘ O Christ, 
hear us!” ‘* Lord, have mercy 
upon us!” ‘Christ have mercy 
upon us!” and so on to the end. 

According to my recollection of 
the story, as told by this clergy- 
man, there was no “great ap- 
plause” among the passengers at 
the scouting remark with which 
he and his prayer book had been 
saluted. It proved a case, where 
men who began to scoff remained 
to pray.—Guardian. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Sweden. 

HELSINGBORG. 
tev. N. P. Wanustept wrote, August 
22nd, of the steady prosecution of his la- 
bor for seaznen on shipboard and shore. 
“Qn one vessel | met with an English 
ship’s company who were quarreling and 
fighting in consequence of brandy drink- 
ing. One of the crew had been beaten 
very severely. But when I began to speak 
to them the quarrel ceased. I distribu- 
ted tracts to them which they began to 
read. The word of God had a marvelous 
power to still their minds.”—Mr, Patrre 
Puiuiips and son, of New York, had been 
singing in H., and would visit ten Swed- 
ish cities and towns, singing their Gospel- 

songs in the ‘‘ Mission Houses.” 
—_—__——> 9 <q 
Germany. 
HAMBURG. 

Mr. James Currin of Leith, Scotland, 
has offered to pay one-fourth of any 
amount that may be raised to pay off the 


' debt on the new Sailors’ Institute. 


Japan. 
YOKOHAMA, 

We print sailors’ letters sent to Rev. 
Mr. Austen, chaplain, after their writers 
had been the recipients of Christian care 
at Y. They show the nature of work 
done on their behalf by the chaplain and 
Mrs. A, and the grateful esteem of these 
for whom they labor. 

H. M. S. Curacoa, 
At SzA, 15th Oct., 1881. 
“* My dear Mr. and Mrs. Austen :-— 

“The very kind letter you sent addressed 
to Messrs. Garu, Lee and myself, was 
given us at sea, and I need not tell you 
how very agreeably surprised and grati- 
fied we all were at receiving it. We 
thank you very much for your thought- 
fulness. Speaking for myself, I may say 
that on my first visit to the Mission Hall, 
I was very much pleased at the kind wel- 
come you both gave me, owing to which 
I felt at home at once. Iam sure that 
the religious influence you both exert over 
the large number of seamen who visit 
Yokohama, is one which will be lasting. 
because it is carried out in the Spirit of 
the Master, [ have been deeply impressed 
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by the services I have attended at the 
Mission Hall, and I trust, by God’s help, 
that their influence will be permanent, 
and tend to His glory. 


The Mission Hall an Oasis. 


“Krom what I have heard and seen of 
this part of the globe, there is no part 
where temptations to vice abound more 
strongly than at. Yokohama, and your 
Hall is an oasis in the desert. It will do 
more to counteract those temptations than 
anything else could possibly do, and I be- 
lieve that all who visit you are not only 
deeply impressed, but feel that it is good 
for them to have been there. What struck 
me very much was the cheerfulness with 
which the place seemed to be surrounded, 
and the pleasure you both took in minis- 
tering to the wants and comfort of all. 
Considering the large number of ships at 
the port, it must have been a great strain. 
After being many years at sea, and visit- 
ing many parts of the globe, I can say I 
never saw or felt anything so homelike as 
the scenes I witnessed at the Mission Hall. 

‘*T have very imperfectly expressed my 
feelings in these words, but 1 pray that 
God will bless and support you in your 
noble work of winning souls for Him. 
Again thanking you for your kindness to 
us during our stay at Yokohama, and trust- 
ing we shall shortly meet again, Lam, &c., 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry Hatt, 
Schoolmaster.” 


H. M.S. Curacoa, 
SHancHas, Noy. 15th, 1881. 
** My Dear Friends :— 
‘** We arrived here on the 7th after a very 


favorable passage, and are all well. 
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Ac- 
cording to your directions I did not open 
your letter or the box until after we had 
left Yokohama, and when I did you may 
imagine my surprise when I saw the con- 
tents. It is another mark of your Christ- 
ian kindness and thoughtfulness. 1 hope 
you will accept my heartfelt thanks for 
the many kindnesses that I received from 
you during our short stay with you. 

**T thank you specially for your very 
kind letter and the good sound spiritual 
advice it contains, and you may be sure 
it will ever be remembered by me. I feel 
very grateful to God for bringing me to 
Yokohama. I am very much refreshed 
and strengthened by the meetings I have 
attended there. Never did I feel my own 
weakness more than I have done to-day, 
and my entire dependence on Jesus. I 
need Him every moment. I pray God to 
empty me entirely of self and give me 
more of His Holy Spirit, that I may serve 
Him more faithfully than I ‘have ever 
done. How sweet it is to meditate on 
God’s holy word, and to feel the blessed 
assurance of His love! It makes me so 
cheerful and happy, and my soul inwardly 
rejoices in the Lord. I know that we 
have your prayers with us, and you are 
ever remembered in ours. 

“‘T thank Ged that He hears our hum- 
ble prayers on the bosom of the deep, as 
well as those on the land. May He keep 
us ever trusting, hoping and confiding in 
Him who has done so much for us all! 
All the Christians on board desire remem- 
brance. 

Yours truly, 
G. CUTHBERT, 
Gunner R. NL” 


At Ports In the United States. 


Maine. 
PORTLAND. 

At a seamen’s prayer meeting lately 
held in this harbor, a strange sailor 
arose with a great deal of earnestness and 
said, ‘‘Il must speak a few words to you. 
I can’t say that I am a Christian. I have 
been ship-wrecked, only a few weeks ago; 
our vessel, loaded with railroad iron, was 
run down by a steamer which took her 
amidships with a tremendous blow, and 
bounded off. We thought we were gone, 
Our captain was a praying man, and he 
stood with his wife and infant daughter 


in the poop, calm and cool, while the — 
sailors were running around in a terrible — 
panic. We were settling fast; but the 
steamer came round and lowered a boat 
and took us off. JI remember the time 

when there were no Christian sailors, —at 

any rate I did not see them; but it isn’t 

sonow. There area good many. I wish 
I was one. And I tell you sailors are 
treated better than they used to be. There 
is more done for them. I know it isa. 
good thing to haye a hope in Christ.” 
He closed with a request to be remember- | 
ed in prayer. a | 
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New York and New Jersey. 
TWO CONVERTED SEAMEN, 


Rey. Dr. StryYKER of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
writes thus in the Presbyterian :-— 


“The first Sabbath in August, I was 
in Saratoga. It was our communion day. 
At this season we hardly expect to receive 
any addition to our membership for ob- 
vious reasons. But this year we had one. 
He is a colored man, a waiter in one of 
our hotels, who for the last few years has 
spent his winters in New York and his 
summers in Saratoga. He is only twenty 
years old, is a native of South America, 
lost his parents when he was a little child, 


and has been a wanderer, For three years 
he was a sailor boy. At length he reached 
New York and settled there. The last 
two years he has been a student in one of 
the public schools, paying for his board 
in a private family by working between 
times, and for his clothing by his summer 
labor. He has made remarkable progress 
intellectually, having passed through the 
various elementary studies, and prepared 
himself for entrance into the New York 
College in an incredibly short space of 
time. 

His advance, spiritually, has been even 
greater. At our session-meeting this poor 
orphan negro boy not only showed a won- 
derful knowledge in the doctrines of our 
church, but also gave ample evidence of 
growth in grace. He has been a pupil in 
the mission school of Rev. A. G. Runirr- 
son, New York city, and from that ex- 
cellent brother, and his equally excellent 
and efficient wife, he received his religious 
training. He is now debating in his mind 
whether to go to Lincoln or Howard Uni- 
versity, or, according to the advice of 
Rev. Dr. Bryprn, President of the Li- 
beria College, to go immediately to Africa 
and pursue his preparatory studies there, 
previous to entering upon mission work 
in the Republic of Liberia. The Ameri- 
can Colonization Society has signified its 
willingness to contribute to his support.” 

And Rey. Dr. Breen, of Philadelphia, 
writing in the V. Y. Hvangelist of a New 
Jersey summer seaside religious gathering, 
says :— 
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“Yet with whatever drawhacks, such 
meetings are sometimes the scene and the 
means of deep and tender religious im- 
pression. At one of them we listened 


with absorbed attention while a Swede 
told the story of his conversion. His 
countenance and general tone of physique, 
confirmed the testimony of his lips that 
his life had been a rough one. For more 
than a score of years he had lived the life 
of the sailor. One Sunday evening, tipsy 
as usual, and on his way with others to 
the Atlantic Garden in New York city, 
he passed a Methodist church in New 
York. The congregation were singing a 
hymn to the tune of ‘When the swallows 
homeward fly.’ The tune, familiar to 
him in the days of his childhood, captured 
him, and in spite of the protests and jeers 
of his half drunken companions, he enter- 
ed the church. Soon the text came ring- 
ing on his ears, ‘Depart ye cursed into 
everlasting fire,’ etc. Filled with indig- 
nation at such a salutation, he left the 
church. But he was not to escape. <A 
Christian woman followed him, saying,— 
‘Brother, why are you going away?’ 

““* Why, the minister told me to go to 
perdition ! ’ 

“°*() no, he didn’t.’ 

“« “Ves, he did: he pointed his finger 
right at me, and said, ‘ Depart into ever- 
lasting fire!’’ 

“««( he said that to sinners; he was not 
speaking to you. Come in, brother.’ 

‘The tender appeal of the woman con- 
quered and saved a soul. In how many 
Presbyterian churches would such a scene 
occur? 

“The theme of the sermon was the Judg- 
ment, and before it ended the man was 
sober and skaking with alarm. The fol- 
lowing Wednesday evening found him 
providentially passing that way again. 
A prayer-meeting was in progress. He 
was impelled to enter. They took him 
for a Christian, and seated him near the 
minister. In due time the minister was 
upon his knees praying, and the stranger 
kneeling by his side. ‘I have been,’ said 
he, ‘in many a hot place. I was with 
Farragaut in Mobile Bay, but the hottest 
place I ever was in, was there by the side 
of a Methodist minister praying! By-and- 
by he nudged me and said, ‘Pray.’ I 
pray! I had never prayed in my life. 
But he kept saying, ‘ Pray, brother. Why 
don’t you pray?’ And at last, pray I did 
—an honest, heartfelt prayer—‘ God be 
merciful to me, a sinner!’ and like a flash 
of lightning came my pardon.’ ” 
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South Carolina. 
CHARLESTON, 


We print, by request, the following 
tribute to the memory of the late Rey. 
W. B. Yates, seamen’s chaplain at this 
port for more than forty years,—signed 
NU dsliey ¢ 


The sailor needs a helping hand, 
Temptations press by sea and land ;— 
His soul is precious,—who will go 

To save it from eternal woe? 


Full six-and-forty years ago, 

A brave young heart with love aglow, 
Responded to the earnest cry, 

And nobly answered, ‘‘ Here am I.” 


Tl seek the sailor, and proclaim 
Salvation free in Jesus’ name; 

And God who lives and reigns above, 
Will bless the message of his love. 


The sailor found in him a friend, 

Whose steadfast friendship knew no end; 
Though strangers in a foreign land, 

They found in him the helping hand. 


He taught them how to love their God, 
To tread the path which Jesus trod, 
His life of kindness and of love 

Was like a message from above. 


The end hascome. The sailor’s friend 
Has passed to joys which never end. 
His body rests beneath the sod,— 

His soul is happy with his God. 


Obituary. 
PETER H. LARSEN, 


This zealous helper of Rey. S. W. 
Hanks, our Secretary at Boston, Mass., 
died in that city, Aug. 14th, aged sixty- 
five years. Rev. Mr. H. writes:—‘‘ He was 
born in Sweden, and spent his early life 
at sea. -By an accident which came near 
costing him his life, his attention was 
turned to personal religion, and he be- 
came an active worker for the Master 
among seamen. He was modest and un- 
assuming, but always in earnest. The 
word of God was the food of his soul. 
He leaves a wife and one child. Many 
friends will hold him in lasting remem- 
brance.” 

A most interesting sketch of Mr. Lar- 
sen’s conversion to Christ was published 
in the Sartors’ Magazine for January, 
1881, p. 20. 
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Sailors’ Rests and Homes. 


The following list, doubtless imperfect, 
is printed with the ‘‘ Monthly Letters” 
of Miss Acnus Weston, of the Devon- 
port, Eng., ‘‘Sailors’ Rest,” often re- 
ferred to in the MaGaziIng. 


BARBADOES. 


Bridgetown.—Bible Class and Prayer 
Meeting every Sunday, at 1.80, Templar’s 
Hall, near Victoria Street. 


CHINA. 


Amoy.—Temperance Reading Rooms. 
Chefoo.—Temperance Reading Rooms. 
Hong Kong.—No Bible Class held at 
Temple Hall on Thursday evenings, but 
occasionally on Sundays. Temperance 
Reading Rooms, Queen’s Road, E. 
Ningpo.—Sailors’ Rest, Commercial 
Road; Social Tea and Bible Class, for 
Seamen every Friday, at 6.30. Meetings 
every night. Temperance Reading Rooms. 
Shanghae.—Temperance Hall, Nankin 
Road; Sundays, at 7.30 p.m. <A Soczal 
Gathering at China Inland Mission Prem- 
ises, every Thursday evening, at 7.30 p. 
m. A Bible Class at 51 Broadway, Hong- 
Kew, on Tuesday evenings, at 7.30 p. m. 
Sailors specially invited. 
Hankow.—Seamen’s Reading Room (at 
the farthest end of Bend, from Chinese 
town). Prayer and Gospel Meetings at 
the house of Rev. Mr. Jouns. Sundays, 
6 p. m, (during the season), Tuesday ¢ nd 
Thursday, 7.30. Bible Class every Thurs- 
day at 6.30 p. m. at Rev. Mr. Joxns, 
London Mission House. Ditto, every 
Thursday, at Mr. ARCHIBALD’s. 
Tientsin.— Bible Class, Sunday after- 
noons at Mr. Hiyps Mission Church. 
Temperance Reading Rooms. 


BERMUDA, 


Ireland Island.—Bible Class for Sail- 
ors and Marines, every Thursday, at 7.30, 
in the Schoolroom. All are invited. Also 
Bible Olass for Soldiers and Sailors, every 
Sunday Evening, at 6.30, at Boaz Island. 


EAST INDIES, 


Calcutta.—Seamen’s Reading and Cof- 
fee Rooms, 19 Lall Bazar Street; open 
from 6.30 a. m. to 10 p.m. Meetings 
almost every evening. The meeting on 
Monday evenings is conducted by Mrs. 
May. 

JAPAN, 


Yokohama.—Seamen’s Mission, No. 86. 
Daily Prayer Meetings (Sundays except- 
ed), at 5 p.m. Service of Sacred Son 
every Sunday evening, at 6.30 to 7.30 
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o'clock. Royal Nayal Temperance So- 
ciety Meeting every Tuesday, at 7.30 p. 
m. <A fine Reading Room, open for Sea- 
men daily, free of charge. 

Nagasaki.—Agent for Shore Branch; 
Rev. Mr. Anprews, Deshima, opens his 
house to all Temperance Seamen, 

MALTA. 

Florina.—Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 
—A Bible Class is held every evening; 
Temperance and other meetings are held 
regularly, Evening meetings commence 
at 7.30 in summer, and 7 in’ winter. 
(Beds.) 

Valetta. — United Service Institute, 
Strada Cavaliera.—(Beds). 

Vittoriosa.—Soldiers and Sailors’ Insti- 
tute.—Bible Olass every evening, at 7 
o'clock, except Saturday and Sunday,— 
(Beds). 

PIRAEUS, 

Greece.— Opposite R. R. Station.— 
(Beds). 

MAURITIUS, 

Port Lowis.—A Bible Class for Seamen 
on Sunday afternoons, conducted by Miss 
Conry, in the Vestry of St. James’ 
Church. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon.—Sailors’ Reading Room, Sun- 
day afternoons, at 2 0’clock.—Largo des 
duas Companhias.—(Beds). 

Madeira.—Mr. Smarr, 
Pretas, Funchal. 

; SPAIN. 

Gibraltar.—Temperance Institute, Ro- 
sia Steps, English Town. Mr. J. Mon- 
TEITH.—(Beds). 

ESQUIMALT. 


Temperance Reading Room. Bible Class 
Sundays and Wednesdays. 


SMYRNA, 
Miss Grimston. 

CORK. 

Soldiers’ Institute, King Street. 

CAPE DE VERDES. 

St. Vincent.—Mr. Wii1ams’ Temper- 

ance House and Stranger’s Rest. 
JERSEY. 

Mr. T. J. Bray, Saxante House, St. 

Aubin’s, 


72, Rua das, 


Sailor’ Rest. 


TASMANIA, 
Hobart.—Sailors’ Home, Argyle Street. 
Service for Sailors at the Mariner’s Church 
every Tuesday evening at 7 o’clock,. 
Miss Weston will gladly receive and 
publish further kindred information; and 
so will the Sartors’ Magazine, 
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The New York Observer on 
“Advance Wages.” 


When the good old New York Observer 
makes a deliberate utterance,—and one of 
its excellencies has always been to us, 
that its utterances are almost always de- 
liberate, there are thousands of the best 
people in this country, and in the world, 
who accept its judgments as decisive. The 
seamen’s cause is under obligations to the 
Observer for effective help in the past, and 
it is with especial pleasure that we quote 
from its editorial column of August 31st., 
as follows :— 


‘‘ For many years the friends of seamen 
have been making unremitted efforts to 
Secure some action in Congress that shall 
break up the system of advance wages 
which is so fraught with evil consequences 
to the men of the sea. It is well known 
that the present system is the fruitful 
cause of the gross injustice on land and 
cruelty at sea which this class of men con- 
stantly suffer, and the chief source of their 
demoralization, The chambers of com- 
merce of the three great cities of New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston have for 
years been urging its abolition, and va- 
rious other associations have taken simi- 
lar action, but hitherto with little success. 
The Committee of Commerce of the. House 
of Representatives at Washington, just 
before the close of the last: session, report- 
ed a bill favoring the abolition of the sys- 
tem, but the bill was not acted on, and 
goes over till the next session. 

The Sartors’ Macaziye, for September, 
contains the text of the Report of this 
Committee, which ought to be read by 
every philanthropist in the country. The 
committee unanimously recommend the 
passage of the bill, but in most matters 
outside of mere party politics (we regret 


_ to say it) our law makers need urging to 


do their duty. We are all dependent up- 
on seamen for the commonest convenien- 
ces and necessaries of life, and every citi- 
zen. should take an interest in promoting 
their welfare. This can be done by aid- 
ing in the movement to destroy a system 
which is simply a lasting curse to the 
sailor.” 


A Missing Sailor Wanted. 

Ropert SLATER was a shipsmith on 
Center Street, Glasgow, Scotland, about 
the year 1850. He had three sons, —Rob- 
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ert, Jr., who became a sailor, Alexander, 
who went to Queenstown, Eng., and died, 
and James, who is still alive at home. 
As stated, Robert went to sea, and for 
twenty years the family have not heard 
from him. The father died a year since 
leaving £6,000, and all that Robert now 
has to do is to appear and prove his iden- 
tity,—and a life interest in one-half of a 
$30,000 fund is ready for his use. 
——_—> +.___ 


Gift from the Constantinople 
“Home School.” 

The circle of Christian charities has 
another bright link forged into its chain 
of merey by the beautiful gift of a loan 
library to sailors from the ‘‘ Home School” 
in Constantinople, Turkey, which will be 
found reported in our shipments of libra- 
ries for August. Vede mention of new li- 
brary No. 7,581, in the Quarterly Report 
issued with this number of the Macazryz. 
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“The Bethel Flag.” 


The ‘Southworth Brothers,” who pre- 
pare and print this little monthly for the 
sexmen’s cause, at Portland, Me., for free 
circulation, have our hearty congratula- 
tions on the beauty and merit of their 
paper, as it enters, in a new dress, with 
the number for August, 1882, upon its 
eighth annual volume. 

———— oe 


The Matthews Memorial 
Fund, 

Now being raised in England, by the 
British and Foreign Sailor’s Society for 
the prosecution of their work, as a me- 
morial of Mrs. 8. G. Matthews, late the 
wife of its Secretary, amounts to £853 
14s. 2d. It is proposed to raise £1,000, 
and £300 of the amount already pledged 
is conditional upon the donation of other 
£300, in three equal amounts, 


SS 


Two Veteran Ships. 
Of the Great Western, lately burned at 
San Francisco, Cal., the V. Y. Herald 
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states that she was built over forty years 
ago, and was one of the vessels of the 
Black Ball packet line, plying between 
New York and Liverpool. ‘‘She was 1,800 
tons register, and crowds have gathered 
around her at those ports, as she was then 
considered a ‘big thing.’ She was twen- 
ty nine years in the packet line and made 
116 trips without losing a member of her 
crew, a sail or spar. She is said to have 
carried 30,000 passengers at one time or 
another from Europe to America. Fifteen 
hundred births and 200 marriages have 
oceurred on board of her. Nine years 
ago she was brought out here and went 
into the coasting trade, and her good luck 
followed her until the morning of the 
20th of June. She will soon be beached 
and burned for the old iron.” 


** Another veteran ship,” says the same 
paper, ‘‘recently sailed from San Francisco 
to the Navigator’s Group. She floats a flag 
at her mast head inscribed with the fig- 
ures ‘1822.’ Itis the Amethyst, of Bos- 
ton, and for sixty years she has been in 
active service, and to-day shows a better 
hull than two-thirds of the vessels of the 
United States navy. Foralong time after 
she was built she was run between Boston 
and Liverpool and was considered one of 
the fastest vessels of her day. For twenty- 
one years she was used as a whaler in the 
South seas. Her best run to Liverpool 
from Boston was made in fourteen days, 
and the round trip in ‘thirty-two days. 
In 1878 she was brought to this coast and — 
placed in the China trade. While in the 
China seas in 1878 she outrode a typhoon 
which was so severe that three American 
ships within a radius of sixty miles of her 
were lost. In 1881 she experienced anoth- 
er terrible typhoon, which necessitated an 
outlay of several thousand dollars in re- 
pairs when she arrived in this port. [ler 
timbers and bolts were examined before 
her departure and found to be in a condi- 
tion likely to last for many years to come. — 
It is hardly necessary to say that she was — 
not built on the contract plan.” 
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“Sea Dust” and “Blood 
valine 


= ee ee ee 


The British ship Berean which recently 
made the voyage from Tasmania around — 
Cape Horn to England, encountered a . 

il 
. 
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remarkable but not an unusual phenome- 
non at sea, viz., a storm of dust. After 
crossing the Equator she fell into the 
north-east trade winds, and when about 
six hundred miles west of the Cape de 
Verde Islands, the nearest land, ‘‘the 


Berean’s sails and rigging were thinly 
coated with a very fine powdery dust of 
a dark yellow or saffron color, scarcely 
discernible on or near the deck, but pro- 
fuse on the highest parts of the rigging,” 
so that the sails appeared “tanned.” 
Fine dust falling on vessels in the Atlan- 
tic, near the Cape de Verde archipelago, 
has often been reported, but it has so often 
been of a reddish hue that it is known 
among sailors as ‘‘red fog,” and has been 
generally supposed to come from South 
America. The observations on board the 
Berean appear to overthrow this conclu- 
sion and to determine the African origin 
both of the Atlantic dust and the so-called 
‘‘blood-rains” of Southern Hurope. 
Admiral Smyth many years ago report- 
ed during his stay in Sicily, on the 14th 
of March, 1814, a “ blood-rain,” which 
fell ‘‘in large, muddy drops, and depos- 
ited a very minute sand of a yellow-red 
color,”—quite similar to that now report- 
ed by the Berean. He then regarded it 
as ‘‘sirocco dust? from the African Des- 
ert, “‘crowning the beautiful theory of 
atmospheric circulation.” Both on the 
Atlantic Ocean and in Europe these rains 
of dust have almost invariably fallen be- 
tween January and April—a period of the 
year in which the Sahara is most arid. 


Oo) OS 
From China to London. 


“Messrs. Hrnprrson Bros.,” says a 
late American Ship, “ of this city, have 
received a cable dispatch from the gwn- 
ers, Messrs. SkINNER & Co., of London, 
announcing the arrival there of the new 
steamship Stirling Oastle from Hankow, 
China, at 4 o’clock on Thursday morning, 
June 22nd, after a run of 29 days 22 
hours, the fastest on record. The dis- 
tance from Hankow to London is 11,250 
miles, so that the Stirling Castle made 
an average of more than 375 miles a day, 
making no allowance for detention at 
coaling ports and time occupied in pass- 
ing through the Suez Canal.” 
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The “Educational Number” 


Of the Christian Union for August 24th, 
prepared with special reference to the 
opening of the educational year,—was 
timely and valuable. 


———> + ae 


Sailors’ Home, New York, 
190 CHERRY STREET. 


Report of F. Alexander, Lessee, for the month 


of 
Avaust, 1882. 


Hotalenrivalsiaaccs Reamer eae. eee 

Deposited for safe keeping ............. $ 844 
of which $400 was sent to relatives and friends, 
$65 was placed in Savings Banks, and $379 
was returned to depositors. 
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Planets for October, 1882. 


Mercury is an evening star until 11 0’clock 
on the evening of the 22nd, when it is in inferior 
conjunction with the Sun; sets on the evening 
of the Ist at 6h. 25m., and south of west 21° oes 
is in conjunction with Marz on the forenoon of 
the 13th at 8 o’clock, being 8° 25’ south; is in 
conjunction with the Moon on the afternoon of 
the 13th at 2h. 14m., being 2° 7” south. 


VENUS is an evening star setting on the ist at 
7h. 20m., and south of west 30° 37’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the evening of the 
15th at 11h. 5m., being 6° 11’ south; is in con- 
junction with Scorpii at 5 o’clock on the after 
noon of the 16th. 


Mars is an evening star setting on the 1st at 
6h. 27m., and south of west 14° 43’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the afternoon of 
the 13th at 2h. 45m., being 1° 15’ north. 


JUPITER is due south on the morning of the 
1st at 5h. 24m., being 22° 59’ north of the equa- 
tor; is twice in conjunction with the Moon dur- 
ing this month, the first time on the morning of 
the 8rd at 3h. 2m., being 2° 51’ north, and then 
again at 20m. past noon on the 30th, being 3° 
north. 


SaTurRN is due south on the morning of the 
1st at 2h. 56m., being 16° 54’ north of the equa- 
tor; is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
evening of the 27th at 8h. 55m., being 2° 6’ 
south. 


New York University. R. H. B. 
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Marine Disasters, August, 
1882. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month was 
17, of which 9 were wrecked, 1 burned, 1 aban- 
doned, 1 sunk by collision, 1 foundered, and 4 
are missing. The list comprises 3 steamers, 3 
ships, 2 barks, 5 brigs and 4 schooners, and their 
total value, exclusive of cargoes, is estimated 
at $715,800 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nitions, &e. Those designated by a w were 
wrecked, a abandoned, f foundered, m missing, 
s c sunk by collision, and b burned. 

STEAMERS, 


Mosel, w. from Bremen for New York. 

Avondale, w. from Coosaw for London. 

Seud, w. from Halifax for Boston. 
SHIPS. 


S. C. Blanchard, w. from San Francisco for 
Antwerp. 

Je:sie Burrill, b. from New York for Shanghae. 
eptune, w. from New York for Bremen. 


BARKS. 


Payson Tucker, 7. from Yabacoa for Boston. 

George Peabody, w. from Baltimore for Rio 
Janeiro. 

BRIGS. 

Sofia de Villa, f. from New York for Dunkirk. 

Hermes, m. from Greenock for San Francisco. 

Cattarina B,m. from Antwerp for Philacel- 
phia, 

Mii, from New York for Stockholm. 

Did Adelfi, m. from Antwerp for New York. 

SCHOONERS. 

Alexander, a. from Porto Rico for New York. 

Midame Rowland, w. from Gloucester for Mt. 
Desert. 

H. & F. Chambers, s. c. from Philadelphia for 
Delaware. 

H nee Ross, w. from Cross Island for Cutler, 

e. 


Of the above 1 ship, 2 barks and 2 schooners 
were owned wholly in the United States, and 
their total value is estimated at $124.160. 
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Receipts for August, 1882. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, Dartmouth College ch...... $ 14 7 
Manehestern Cone celine mr cre er 5 93 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amherst. 1st. Cone 7chitta ane anemia 8 50 
ESSOID Yao GONE Cling pr aancea aay eee 8 20 
Belmont, Reve Va Lely eo. ae, ee 3 60 
Boxford: Coney Ghivsswiien eames eK) 
Bridgewater, Cong. ch. and Society.. 23 61 
Dedham, Cong. ch. and Society...... 75 31 


Dorchester, Young Peoples’ Mission- 
ary Society. for library.... ....... 20 00 


Dunstable, Ist Evang. ch. and Soe’y. 15 25 
Massachusetts, A friend, for the ben- 
ehitiontheisailone mee eae 10 00 
Natick, Cong. ch., weekly offering. ... 8 00 
Salisbury, Union Evang. ch. of Ames- 
bury and Salisbury............... 6 75 
South Braintree, Cong. ch............ 10 
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South Egremont, Cong. ch........--- 20 00 
Springfield, 1st ch., LOM DVAIV eee 25 18 
South chews eee Bact ees sae v 55 
Westfield, 2nd ch., for library.......- 27 87 
West Springfield, Ada D. Southworth 20 00 
Ond (Chet... ones sete a eae ere 7 90 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket, Gong: (Che a. be. ete 20 00 
CoNnNECTICUT. 
Ansonia, 1st Cong. Ch......... -.-7---- 24 79 
Danbury, 2nd Bap.'S.'S.2.2...--7>-- 15 00 


Danielsonville, Westfield Cong. church 
andi Society genase senonon- ema 20 00 


Glastenbury, Ist Cong. ch. and Soe’y. 7% 00 
Hartford, Park ch. and Society...... 24 94 
Revi Dre Childs 256. sa: oe eee 10 00 
Lebanon, Ladies in South Cong. Soce’y 
for the Hubbard Library......... 20 90 
New Britain, a member of the South 
Cong che ees ee ca eee nar 2 00 
New London, from the Trust Estate 
of Henry, ie Havensss..e. eee 250 00 
North Greenwich, Cong. ch.... ...... 12 00 
Plantsville |Cong. Chien. 22mm ewe 84 62 
Salisbury, Cong. ch. and Society. .... 17 00 
Saybrook, Conpyiebic.cm. ss. 13 16 
Stratford, Cong. 8. 8., to const. Dea. 
Samuel E. Curtisa L. M.......... 30 00 
Thomaston, Cong. Cha wines. ease ee 8 98 
West Haven, Cong. 8.S., for library. 20 00 
West Hartford, Cong. ch. and Society 48 92 


New York. 
Brooklyn, Hetta M. Wiggins.......... 50 
Clifton Springs, Mrs. Henry L. Chase 
Jamaica, Pres. ch., of wh. S. S., for 
liprary<. $20: as sao-eee se eee eee 52 30 


Livonia, Mr. Joel Stone.............-- 5 00 
Middletown, 8. S. 1st Pres. church for 
HOTA Ying cre cle Soe. ee ee 20 00 
New York City, Fairbanks & Co...... 50 00 
Bethany Mission 8. 8. of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle for two libraries, 
per Dr. E. P. Hoyt; F. M. Robin- 
Son, reasuner. «aera ae ee sees 40 00 
S. T. Gordon, for library....... Laine se ROO) 
WG. Bennett cas. sinaseaes come 5 00 
Joh ZAGOsen Ae ue eee aa eate 5 00 
Si AGS Compra es on ee 5 00 
Ship Mary Whitridge, by the crew, 
for library work, per Capt. Geo. 
PRESIAAM Gna. ree eee ee 5 00 
AL TRIONG ca Fee oct or scieie eee eee 2 00 
Aufriend,, Aug;, 1882sere sander eee 2 00 
Syracuse, Mrs. Robert Townsend for 
a library in memoriam Nathan 
Mi ROD DING). .5. Srp ees eee 20 00 
Pienouth*Cong.-chiemten eae 4 07 


New, Jmrsry. 
Bloomfield, 1st Pres. ch 46 95 


Morristown, Children’s Missionary So- 

ciety of Ist Pres. ch. for libraries. 

New Brunswick, Miss Mary H. Park- 

er, Mrs. J . A. Ferguson and Mrs. 

F, A. Wilber for a library in mem- 

ory of their mother to be named 

the “Blizabeth M. Parker Libra- 

Vig 
OnIo. 

Creswell, James Butcher 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Tacoma, Officers and crew of bark 
Jonathan Bowrne, per Capt. A. 
. Doane st Aik ORG ee tate 25 00 
eamen of ship Plciades, per Capt. 
W. E. Frost m e 


20 00 


2 00 


3 50 
$1,865 28 
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Nelly’s Temptation. 


BY MARY E. 


‘*T think I shall go by the Mill road to 
school this morning,” said Nelly May to 
her little brother Fred, as the two started 
out from home, one fine October morning, 
to walk the mile that stretched out through 
pleasant fields between their father’s house 
and the school-room. 

“Oh! please don’t,” said Fred, plead- 
ingly. ‘‘ That is an ugly, rough road.” 

“But the hickory-nuts grow there,” 
said Nelly. ‘‘There may be some fallen 
by the bridge. I shouldn’t wonder a bit 
if there were.” 

**T know there aren’t,” answered Fred. 
**John and I came by there yesterday, 
and there wasn’t one.” 

“‘Oh! that was yesterday,” 
“There may be lots to-day.” 

‘* And it’s ever so much farther, and 
we'll be late at school,” persisted Fred, 
holding back. 

“There is no danger of being late,” 
answered Nelly; and it ¢sn’¢t much farther. 
You're lazy; that’s all. But I’m going 
that way, and you may as well come 
along.” 

**T don’t want to,” urged little Fred, 
beginning to cry, ‘‘ I’m tired, and it ¢s a 
long way. Mother said we were to go 
straight to school, and not loiter.” 


said Nelly. 


C. WYETH, 


“Who is going to loiter, I’d like to 
know,” snapped Nelly. “You need a 
shaking, Fred May. Bigeee just the 
laziest boy I know. Tired ! tired !’ 
That’s all you can say,” continued the lit- 
tle girl quite crossly, and getting angrier 
every moment. ‘TI guess I walk as many 
steps as you do and carry this great heavy y 
lunch-pail and all my books into the bar- 
gain, while you have only that teenty- 
toonty baby Reader and Arithmetic. U’m 
not tired, and neither are you; so just 
march along. I’m going the Mill way, 
whether you like it or not. So!” 

Freddy, who was a weakly little fellow, 
only seven years old, and not used to 
walking, began to cry, as he followed he- 
hind his sturdy ten-year-old sister, who 
trudged briskly over the uneven Mill road, 
instead of following the smooth pike, 
which was not only the shortest way to 
school, but also much the pleasanter walk. 

For a few minutes Nelly walked very 
fast and with firm steps, holding her head 
high, and looking straight before her. 
Presently Freddy’s little whimpering ery 
attracted her attention. She looked 
around. The little boy was almost run- 
ning, as he tried in vain to keep up with 
her. 
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‘‘What are you crying for, baby?” she 
asked, as she waited for Freddy to come 
up. ‘*You’re a great boy, I must say.” 

**T don’t want to go this long, rough 
way,” Freddy said, as he tried to choke 
back his sobs, for Nelly’s scornful tones, 
as she pronounced the words ‘‘ baby ” and 
“boy,” stirred the little lad’s heart. 
““You wouldn’t want to, either, only you 
think maybe Nancy Lewis will be at the 
bridge, and you'll get some of her grapes 
without going to her house, ’cause mother 
said you musn’t go to her house any 
more.” 

“You naughty, hateful boy!” cried 
Nelly, catching Freddy by the arm, and 
giving him a little shake. ‘*‘ How dare 
you say such a thing? You’re as mean 
and hateful as you can be. I was going 
to offer to carry your books for you, but 
now I shan’t. You may carry them your- 
self, and I’ve a great mind to make you 
take this dinner-pail too,” 

Poor Nelly! Her cheeks were red, and 
her eyes flashed, while her pretty mouth 
parted with all its beauty as the two rosy 
lips puckered themselves up into a very 
ugly pout. 

Freddy said no more, and the two 
children walked on in silence for some 
moments. 

Then a voice that seemed to come from 
inside her heaving bosom spoke so plainly 
to Nelly. 

“Freddy is right, and you are wrong,” 
it said. ‘*You know that you are only 
walking on this road in the hope of meet- 
ing Nancy at the bridge, and getting some 
grapes from her without exactly going to 
her house for them. Your mother for- 
bade you to go to Nancy’s house for any 
more grapes. You think you can still 
get the grapes by coming this way, and 
you do not care for your weakly little 
brother. Perhaps he may fall ill from 
this long trudge. Your mother told you 
to be kind to him, and to take good care 
of him. And you promised to do so, 
You promised to think of your verse too. 
And you have quite forgotten it.” 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


Nelly walked very slowly now. The 
pout gradually left her lips, and her eyes 
had a serious look, quite different from 
the angry glance of a few moments be- 
fore. She turned to Freddy, who was 
toiling along quietly by her side. How 
small and weak he looked! She remem- 
bered the words of Dr. Gaty, the family 
physician, when consenting to her request 
for Freddy to go to school in the autumn. 
“Yes,” he had said, ‘‘I think the walk 
on the pike will be good for him on fine 
days, especially with such a stout, kind 
sister to hold his hand, and take good 
care of him. Yes, I think it will be safe 
to trust him with Nelly. She will lead 
him into no harm.” 

And now—she was leading him over a 
long, rough road, and treating him, oh! 
not kindly and carefully, certainly. 

Nelly felt very uncomfortable. 

The voice spoke again:—‘‘ You know 
that you are not coming this way for nuts, 
but for grapes; you tried to deceive Fred- 
dy as to your motive, but he was not de- 
ceived, and because he saw your real mo- 
tive, and told you of it, you became an- 
gry, and spoke crossly, and shook him; 
you have added sin tosin. And all be- 
cause you have forgotten your verse.” 
And just then Nelly remembered. 

Her verse for the day had been, ‘‘ Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.” She had promised her moth- 
er to think of it during the day. And 
before an hour had passed she had quite 
forgotten it. 

““Oh dear!” said Nelly, with a sigh; 
“what a wicked gil I am!” Freddy 
heard the words, and looked up quickly. 
He saw a great tear roll down his sister’s 
cheek. 

*“Don’t ery, Nelly,” he said. 
walk my best. You aren’t such a wicked 
girl. I wish we had a grape-vine, and 
you could have all the grapes you wanted, 
and then you wouldn’t want to go to 
Nancy Lewis’s somuch. She is a cross, 
naughty girl, and she makes you cross 
too. That’s all.” 


A PAll 
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Nelly put down her books and the pail, 
and knelt down in the road and flung her 
arms around her little brother. 

“You dear little forgiving thing!” she 
said, hugging Freddy tightly to her. 
““*That’s all,’—that’s enough, I think, 
I’ve been as mean as mean can be. And 
TP’m ashamed, Freddy May; and I must 
stop right here and ask God to forgive me, 
and to lead me not into temptation.” 

And there with her arms around Fred- 
dy, Nelly prayed for forgiveness and help; 
and, rising to her feet, she took Freddy, 
books, lunch-pail and all, up in her stout 
arms, and carried them back to the turn 
where the Mill road branched off from the 
pike. 

““There now,” she said, as she put 
Freddy down and fanned her hot cheeks 
with her geography cover, ‘* we’ll go the 
Straight safe road, and after a while Tl 
give you another lift; and if you see me 
starting off into temptation again to-day, 
Freddy May, you just call out « Lead me 
not ’—and I’ll remember my verse; will 
you?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Freddy, smiling 
brightly, “I’m rested a good deal now, 
and I don’t believe you’ll need to carry me 
any more. You're a good sister, Nelly.”— 
Sunday School Times. 


Under the Ocean. 


A long, low, rakish looking craft, half 
ship and half steamer, lying, a month or 
two ago, at one of the wharves in Phila- 
delphia, excited much curiosity, especial- 
ly when the unusual duty was known for 
which she was intended. 

She was the Mary Leech, the treasure- 
seeker, equipped and manned with all the 
modern inventions for exploring the floor 
of the ocean, and recovering cargoes, lost 
perhaps for centuries. 

She has lately been employed in search- 
ing for the wreck of a vessel sunk off 
Cape Hatteras, about one hundred years 
ago, heavily laden with gold and silver, 
Setior Berco, the Spanish Minister, it is 
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said, proposes to secure her services to 
discover the position of eight Spanish 
men-of-war sunk in the Bay of Biscay in 
1808. 

All along the Atlantic coast, similar 
searching vessels, with their trained div- 
ers, have been at work at various times 
during the last few years. Lost cargoes 
of iron, lead, even pottery, have been re- 
covered off the shores of the Carolinas. 
A sunken bark, laden with the finest 
Italian marble, had lain at the mouth of 
the Manasquan River, in New J ersey, for 
fifty years. The marble was brought up 
last spring, in huge blocks, pure as when 
it left its bed in the mountain, but honey- 
combed in places by the barnacles as 
closely as would be the bottom of an old 
scow. 

There was no place more full of terror 
and mystery for our forefathers than the 
bottom of the ocean. It was to them a 
mighty world of unmeasured treasure, 
dead men’s bones, coral palaces, Peris, 
mermaids, and that vast unnamed mon- 
ster whose breathing made the ebb and 
flow of the tides, and whose outstretched 
hand near the surface, caused the force 
which we term the magnetic pole. Amer- 
ican ingenuity threatens to lay bare this 
realm of mystery. 

The treasure seeker who is doing this 
is sometimes furnished with a gigantic 
diving bell made of metal and glass, fed 
with outside air by steam pumps, etc., 
enough to last the explorer a week. An 
electric lamp, with its reflectors, illu- 
mines the bottom of the sea for fifty 
yards, with a light equal to six thousand 
candles, and the inmate describes what 
he sees through a telephone to his com- 
panions above him. 

Lovers of the mysterious, however, will 
perhaps be glad to know that the diving- 
bell cannot work in a depth of more than 
three hundred and fifty feet of water, and 
that there are enormous unfathomed re- 
gions yet below old ocean, which will 
never reveal their secrets to prying men. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
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A Sailor Coon. 


A correspondent of the Forest and 
Slream who used to sail a fast yacht, 
The Decoy, describes one of his crew, a 
pet coon, caught when young and raised 
in the boat house. “The yacht never sail- 
ed without him. He was ‘‘ forward man.” 

**Often when the sea was heavy, it 
would wash him from the decks into the 
boiling foam, but in an instant he was 
again at his post, and gave us all to un- 
derstand by a peculiar guttural sound, 
that he meant business. 

«Tle delighted to sit at the end of the 
bowsprit, and when we would cross a 
boat’s bow, or take the wind out of her 
sail, he talked. Sometimes a combing sea 
would chase him up the jibstaff a foot or 
two, but he never failed to regain his old 
position. 

‘*TIn moderate weather, and the water 
smooth, he would come aft, and looking 
at me knowingly, would mount the tiller, 
and with one paw placed affectionately 
on my arm, would sail the boat for miles. 
Then he did talk. 

‘*We had been shot at several times 
from rival boats, and he knew them all 
as well as we did. Once he was badly 
hurt, and falling from the end of the bow- 
sprit into the water, I fished him up as 
he drifted by. The ball had passed through 
his intestines. He was a sick coon, al- 
most unto death. 

‘*We ran into Gloucester, where a sur- 
geon, a friend of ours, carefully attended 
to his wound. How often he thanked 
that man for his kindness, the God that 
has given life to all only can tell, for he 
wus then too weak to talk. 

‘We all loved him, and it was recipro- 
cated. How our hearts warmed and 
throbbed in sympathy for that innocent, 
unoftending atom of the great creation! 

“THe got well, but he never ventured 
out on the bowspritany more. Quiet after- 
noons, in the boathouse, he would climb 
up quietly into my hammock and softly 
comb down my beard with his paws, and 
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brush the flies away, until I'snored, then 
he knew I was dead to all earthly things, 
and in a minute he would have my watch 
and money, down to the last cent, and in 
fact everything about my clothes. Un- 
like, however, the genus man,—with all 
his God-like gifts,—he gave his plunder 
back, and told me plainly he could have 
robbed me if he liked.” 


—_—___<-6 e—______ 


Impatience. 


Five little hungry skylarks, 
A homely, noisy brood, 
All lift their heads together, 
And stretch their mouths for food; 


And just one mother skylark 
To furnish the supply! 

She hurries back and forward 
As fast as she can fly. 


Now which shall have this morsel? 
And which must wait? tell me; 
For all are in a flutter, 
As eager as can be. 


‘*Oh, can’t you wait a minute?”’ 
There, that is what we say, 

When gathering round the table 
Our hungry ones each day. 


“One at a time,’’ says mother, 
“You must n’t hurry me; 

I'll first help the most quiet, 
So don’t too eager be.”’ 

And just so cry God’s children, 
As at his feet they bow; 

“Oh, give us, Father, quickly; 
Give what we ask, and now.”’ 


We must be patient ever, 
While offering our request; 
We shall each get our blessing, 

But his time is the best. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 


REPORT One Ww. LOAN LIBRARIES 


SHIPPED IN JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST, 1882. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Looms of the American 
Seamen’s Priend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from IS5S-9, to 
April Ist, 1882, was 7,499; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 7,717 ; the total shipments aggregating 15,216. The number of volumes in 
these libraries was 407,582, and they were accessible, by original and reshipment, 
to 291,193 men. Nine hundred and thirty-five libraries, with 33,660 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 107,195 men.—One hundred and six libraries were placed in one hun- 
dred and six Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,816 
volumes, accessible to seven hundred and forty-two Keepers and surfmen. 


JUNE, 1882, 


During June, 1882, thirty-three new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 
Rooms at New York and Boston. These were Nos. 7,095-7, 772, inclusive, at New 
York; with Nos. 7,365, 7,366, 7,868, 7,370, 7,372-7,376, 7,378, 7,379, and Nos. 


7,383, 7,384 at Boston. Assignments of these libraries were made as follows :— 


Libra, By whom furnished. Where placed, Bound for. aes 
7365..Grace P. Tilton, Cambridge, Mass...... Brig Isabella Seca lave Hudson’s Bay..... 23 
7366..Rev. A. McKenzie, ee Ei see Bark John B. West...... Atlantic Ocean..., 33 
7368... Virst church, ty tah teks Lucy A. Davis.... W. Indies.......... 8 
7370..L. B. Grover, gies cate Bark Rosesson.........., Atlantic Ocean.... 30 
7372. .8. S. First church, a Dae kent s eve a Sarrent: cas aes Montevideo.... ... 10 
7373... 4 ao he ee ae “ Isaac Jackson..... Valparaiso......... 13 
7374. “ Ue ~ a He ee brcen S PNOV WAY. aati. Cape of Good Hope 10 
7375. . First church, “ Damen ey at: Schr, Albert L. Butler... Galveston.......... 8 
ori.» * e as ket Rte rerarin Bark Reynard.........., Montevideo........ 17, 
7378..Marcia Demarest, © —— —— in me- 
moriam John P. Ayres................. “Mary Buschmann. - 2ieA3 522 tO 

7379... First church, Cambridge, Mass......... nay Wan Geraeniey Aa. Pacific Ocean...... 30 


7383. . x MS ei ce aentce aan CALE OS ete tah ~ eS cee eb 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 


No. of 


Library. By whom furnished, W here placed, Bound for. pire 
7384..Our Boys’ Mission, First church, Cam- 
bridges Mass:.csac.saecee Sharh ene eee Ship Magellan........... Valparaiso........- 22 
7555..8. S. Cong. church, Ansonia, Conn..... SL COD CLS ee erect reit: JAVA neces 25 
556..Frank Lee, Buffalo, N. Y............... OL). LORRG se slocies San Francisco..... 30 
7557..S. 8. First Pres. ch., Peekskill, N. Y.... Bark C. M. Davis........ JAVA. -Sic5 deena 22 
7558..8. S. Cong. ch., Rocky Hill, Conn....... Ship Conqueror.......... San Francisco..... 25 
7559. .Pres. church, Smithtown, L.I.......... & Sumner R. Mead: wa “Java sone tee dee 20 
7560. .‘‘ No. 4,222,’ New Britain, Conn........ eR las Ste Karan pepetes San Francisco..... 14 
7561..S. S. Cong. church, Southport, Conn., 
in memoriam Edith Alvord...........-- se ROSIOIWVOD Diem eniee ZADZAVAL yes ies 28 
7562..Mission Workers, Salem Street Cong. 
church, Worcester, Mass..............-- ‘* Sovereign of the 
SOa8) os scciscu its siaesters San Francisco..... 30 
7563..S. S. No. Cong. ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt.. Raphael. coer cseen Shanghae.......... 25 
7564..Childs’ Miss’y Society, First Pres. ch., ; 
Morristown, ING dicntsen an einceeive tae ‘* Southern Chief..... 56 ewan eas 25 
7565..‘* A Friend,’ Southampton, L. I........ Schr. Thomas Hunt..... Cape Horn and 
Alaskay.. n-te 30 
7566..W. Libbey, Jr., New York City......... Ship Manuel Llaguno... San Francisco..... 28 
7567... . 3 Seo ese Bark Douglas Campbell. Java........ ...... 15 
7568. . “ 4 WM * C..B. Hazeltine.... Hong Kong. ins. aly 
7569. o ¥ oa Ship Henrietta........... Sydney, N.S. W... 25 
(EVE su = le wise tes ot COUSICA tre een ice Portland, Oregon.. 25 
tov CM. Nott, Bristol) COnM cere. cee «c" HnOCh Lrainy ....0-t- ANUWEPPs oe cen 25 
7572..S. 8. First Pres. ch., Middletown, N. Y.. Bark Caprera............ JBVALA Ge ee sees 12 


During the month, libraries were also sent out from the Rooms at Boston, but 
assigned at New York, as follows:— 


7380..W. Libbey, Jr., New York City......... U.S. S. Hartford 
W382. . oe we oe ae oe ee oe 


JULY, 1882. 


During July, 1882, seventeen new loan libraries were sent to sea from our Rooms 
at New York and Boston. These were Nos. 7,573 to 7,585, inclusive, at New York; 


with Nos. 7,377, 7,385, 7,386 and 7,388 at Boston. Assignments of these libraries 
were made as follows :— 


pe y. By whom furnished. W here placed. Bound for. vo “ 
7377..A. C. Warner, Granby, Mass............ Br: Str>-Virginia......2<.- Liverpoolis.. sss 80 
7385..Mrs. E. P. Loud, So. Weymouth, Mass.. Bark Sulma............. Wa Indiesiy.n4.cce 12 
7386..Cong. church, Waltham, Mass.......... Barkentine Skobeloff..... —— — — 10 
7338..Celia C. Morrow, Springfield, Mass..... Ship North America..... San Francisco.... . 30 
7573..Child’s Missionary Society, First Pres. 

church; Mornistowny Neediaesees eerie oc ““ Glory of the Seas. . “s Ce) ae SRE 30 


7574..Mrs. R. Townsend, Syracuse, N. Y., in 


memoriam Nathan M. Robbins......... ‘Henry Villard....-. Portland, Oregon.. 22 
7575..Ladies in So. Cong. Society, Lebanon, 
Conn 


Fes | asi Charente fe oR ae eA ee Bark Rose Inness........ Valparaiso......... 15 


QUARTERLY LOAN LIBRARY REPORT. 


Fibrin By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for, wy ab 
7576. . Miss M. H. Parker, Mrs. J. A. Ferguson, 

and Mrs. F. A. Wilber, New Brunswick, 

N. J., in memoriam Mrs. E. M. Parker, 

Lh elem others sees a) seme Ship Palmyra........... San Francisco..... 25 
7577. . Bethany Mission §, S. Broadway Taber- 

nacle, New York 0) | Ae ee ae Bark Formosa........... Valparaiso. see. 15 
7578.. Bethany Mission §. S. Broadway Taber- 

nacle, New York City................... Ship Triumphant ....... San Francisco..... 30 
7579..S. T. Gordon, New York Citys oe eee pou Eirancicss ae ut ee Si 30 
7580..S. S. Pres. church, Jamaica, L.I....... ie RPDAT OS eer oe we Caleutta........... 29 
7581..Constantinople ‘** Home School,’’ Con- 

stantinople, Purkeye ct cue nie ieee eel son DAKO tales epee San Francisco..... 25 
7582..S. S. Cong. church, West Haven, Conn.. Bark Haze............... SAVE eae toes 17 
7583.. Miss S. W. Boswell, W. Hartford, Conn., 

in memoriam Charles M. Boswell...... Ship Samaria............ Sydney, N.S.W... 25 
7584..J. W. Hamersley, New York Citvenae Bark Hosea Rich........ Montevideo........ 14 
WOSon n° sf ss Se eee ie Lidveundliicd olcler-Saem-)a yaaa 20 


AUCUST, 1882. 


During August, 1882, seventeen new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 
Rooms at New York and Boston. These were Nos. 7,586 to 7,598, inclusive, at New 
York; with Nos. 7,381, 7,387, 7,389 and 1,390, at Boston. Assignments of these 
libraries were made in part, as follows:— 


fF : 7 . Men in 
ae ay. By whom furnished, W here placed. Bound for. Deel. 
7586..J. W. Hamersley, New York Cityrsce ShipiOracle ene San Francisco. .... 28 
7587..S. S. Pearl St. Cong. church, Hartford, 
(Csi s Soporte Menem eee 4 Lee Barks Kedron eerste Bristol Channel.... 20 
7588..H. R. Munger, New York City, for li- 
brary in name of son, Max Munger..... Ship St. Nicholas........ San Francisco..... 27 


During August, 1882, thirty loan libraries, previously sent out, were reshipped 
from our Rooms at New York and Boston, as follows:— 


No. 3,059, No. 4,437, No. 5,421, No, 6,014, No. 6,623, No. 6,777, No. 6,969, No. 7,190, 
~ 8,607, “4,688, “* 5,428, 6,080, * 6,665, “ 6.958 « 7,139, ‘ 7-406, 
“8,905, “5,262, 5,482,“ 6,870, “ 6,667, “ 6901, « 7151, 
© 8,961,“ 5,850,“ 5,824,“ 6,392, 6.700, “ 6917, « 7,154, 


SUMMARY. 
New Libraries Issued in June, 1882—33 Libraries Reshipped in June, 1882—39 
oY Ge July, “ —17 ee 4 July, ‘© —29 
es s AN, ily Be a Aug. 30) 
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JHE MERICAN PEAMEN’S FRIEND POCIETY’S 


LOAN LIBRARIES 


For seamen, contain, on an average, thirty-six volumes, always including the Hoty BrBLE,— | 
unless it is found, upon inquiry, that the vessel upon which the library is placed, is already sup- 
plied with it. Accompanying the Bible are other carefully chosen religious books, and a choice | 
selection of miscellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily has two or three volumes in German, 
Danish, French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in English. The lilriry is numbered, label- 
led and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 


ship’s company,—every one being receipted, registered, and then assigned to the donor of the — 
funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon notified of its shipment. For every contribution of i 
TWENTY DOLLARS for that purpose, a library is sent out in the name of the donor. 5 
For this part of its work, the Society receives funds,—very largely from Sunday-schools, $ 
but increasingly, of late years, from individuals, many libraries being sent out as Memorials. 
Certain schools have sent out forty, twenty, or less libraries, and are adding, yearly, to these — 
investments. The Society sends fifty copies of the Lire-Boat, a four page paper, monthly, for 
one year, postage paid, to every Sunday-school contributing a library, with all intelligence 


a ae 


received of the whereabouts and work of each. It also mails, quarterly, a statement in regard — 


to every new library sent out during the previous three months, to the address of each donor of ; 


the same. In addition, as far as possible, by means of the Lire Boat, the Sartors’ MAGAZINE, © 
and by correspondence,—in response to request for it;—the donor of each library is kept in- 


s 
‘ 
formed of its reshipments and effectiveness. i | 
, 
; 


The ends aimed at for twenty-four years past, in making up these libraries, may be named, t 
in the reverse order of their importance,—as (1) recreation and amusement, (2) the civilization, _ 
softening and humanizing of seamen, (3) the imparting to them of solid information, (4) their 
religious instruction and impression. f 


7 
; THEIR RESULTS. 

These Loan Libraries have led hundreds of seamen to the Savior of sinners. Individua 
sailors, entire crews, and very many officers have been made Christians by this agency.—Th 
faith of Christian seamen is fed and quickened by these books.—Their use by individuals, and 
in meetings for religious service at sea, has been instrumental in promoting >the observance oO. 
the Sabbath.—They inform and elevate the sailor, mentally.—Relieving the tedium of sea-life, 
they take the place of indifferent and vile publications.—They change sailors’ habits, discow 
aging profanity and obscenity, and inducing temperance and chastity.—As an issue of these 
results, a ship's discipline ts improved by a library,—safety of life and property is increased, 
and voyages become, in every way, more certain and profitable. 


. 


HOW TO SEND THEM OUT. 

To send out a Library, enclose twenty dollars, in check, post office money-order, or in other 
safe way, to order of Treasurer American Seamen’s Friend Society, 80 Wall Street, New York 
N.Y. Give the name and post office address of the contributor, and an assignment of a ne 


library, with the name of the vessel upon which it is placed, destination, &c., will be made, 
and notice thereof sent to the donor. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828, INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


The payment of Five Dollars makes an ANNUAL Memear of the Society, and of Thirty 
Dollars, at one ime, a Lir—e Memper. The payment of One Hundred Dollars, or of a sum 
which in addition to a previous payment makes One Hundred Dollars. makes a Lure DIRECTOR. 

he Sarors’ MaGazine is sent. when asked for, gratuitously, to Life-Members and Life- 

_ Directors, upon annual request for the same, It is also sent, gratuitously, to pastors of 
churches which take a yearly collection for the Society. f 


Form of a Bequest. 


sol give and bequeath to Tam AmpRICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Sociery, incorporated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1383, the sum of $—-. to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of the said Society.” ‘ 
PG, Three Witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which. in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

4st. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his 
request, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses, 


Loan Libraries For Ships. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, New York. and at the 
|. Congregational House, Boston, Mass., at the shorvest notice.—Bibles and Testaments in 
H |  NWarious languages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York 

| Bible-Society, 150 Nassau Street. 


‘ iy Pwenty dollars contributed by ‘any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Library to 
sed, in the name of the donor. ' 


Sailors’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 


stirs Location. Established by Keepers. 

“New: Yorr, 190 Cherry Street.......... Amer, Sea, Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander, 
PSTELADELPAIA, Pa., 422 South Front St, Penn, i" st “. Capt. Geo. Westerdyke. 
Winmineton, N. C., Front & Dock Sts. Wilm,  “« x ““ .. Capt. J. F. Gilbert. 

A ACHARUMSTON, S. Ou cascesesteccsec canes Charleston Port Society.... Capt. Peter Smith. 

Pe MPopiras Ala tcc aecs aiid cateieslawreltate -«. Ladies’ Sea, Fr’nd Society. Geo, Ernst Findeisen, 
SANSFRANOISCO, Calicsieaceecinesysecde ‘s Y Ss “. David Swannack, 
HHONOLULU,-S.\1 2.0... acai aja oialaistai ve ee-ee- Honolulu ‘ “, E. Dunscombe. 

| New York, 338 Pearl Street..... +ee-.- Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen Edward Rode. 

aye 4 Catharine Lane. (Colored) ..... ACOA Bera aie a state lee stad seieaitic G. F, Thompson. 


4 Boston, N. Square, Mariners’ House. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y ——— 
_ PortsmourH. N. H., No. 8 State St ... Seamen's Aid Society...... Mrs. Wingate and Son. 
» New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court ....... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S......- Mr. & Mrs. H.G. 0, Nye: 
(PAMMIMOR...23 Soupm Ann Streeter cs isiiarecved code Sec cores ereleeeeees Miss Ellen Brown. 
GALYSTON. Texas. Cor. Strand & 235St. -....5. Siohstelwieletp en easter elaine ieee cea Saisie vem Fi 
PorTLAND, Oregon..........2...6¢-+.+. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soe’y. J. Wilkinson. 


iY Mariners’ Churehes, 


RAY Location. Sustained by Ministers. 
“New Yorx. Catharine. cor, Madison... New York Port Society.... Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
. > Foot of Pike Street, E R........ .. Episcopal Miss. Society.... ** Robert J. Walker, 
“No, 365. West Street, N. R...... pete a yy Pattee ‘st A. Hyland. 


“Isaac Maguire. 
Oliver: cor. Henry Street ... .. aur DAPUSE voseise'sc veees “J. L. Hodge, D, D. 
» Cor. Henry and Market streets... Sea & Land. Presbyterian... i - ORR ED, DoD: 

. O. Bates, ‘ 


tan f NEV WE VOT Oc iva ercjaloet a'ajate'e pas TT. D. Williams. 
“Boston, North Square.........i.05 +eee Boston Port Society........ ‘Cyrus L., Eastman. 
‘Cor. Hanover and Fleet Streets... Baptist Bethel Society...... *< H. Av Cooke. 
mrariienter Street.. &. sos tes sees os CUISCOP AI tar eter, « Weta cneeras: we te J. P. Pierce. 


"PORTLAND, Mg.,Fort St., n. Custom H. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y.. “ _F. Southworth. 
 PRovmeENcE, R, I., 52 Wickenden St... Prov, Sea. Friend Society...“ J. W. Thomas. 


HN MWB WDWORD oc: 0 s\sivo cacie setae cauc .. New Bedford Port Society. sc J.D. Butler, 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts.. Presbyterian... dota areiete ates % a 
» © Catharine’ Street-...............+. Episcopal:..... feito mean alee W. B. Erben. 


. Front Street, above NSW MALO ir A DUBb irae sioisjan's'c.os da siegecic ce ; 
Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. ...... we bette ee snes tee ereee “KE. N: Harris. 
_ BAurrmor®, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamen's Un. Bethel Soc’y. “ Chas. McElfresh. 
— @©or. Light'and Lee Streets........ Baltimore REA sao {Heo Re Re Murphy. 
EEN pe American & Norfo ea. % . 
INORFOUR: <6 eveeccecescanresersearen j Rriand/Sobietios. t J. B. Merritt. 


| | WILMINGTON, N.C... .0ss0% s00-ee0+ee8 Wiltaington Port Society... ‘James W. Craig. 
} CHAarteston, Church, n, Water St..... Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y...  ‘* Wm. B. Yates. 
SAVANNAH “ecw duces cere A ae oats 3 id e wae Richard:Webb. 


. Mosine, Church Street near Water. i etots — ees RR AY By Sie cae! 
NEw acu Peeids oss te deere se meeace AIMED, Sea. Friend S00?Y- +n e Lr 7 renee 
: 6 ‘ ones A owell: 


AN FRANCISCO, Cal.... as ay ? 
ey 7? ih CCE ASIF R eA EE RY ST A Chaplain Sailors’ Home.....  ‘* E. A. Ludwick. 
© PORTLAND, Oregon........-.00.-.+2-... Amer. Sea, Friend Soc’y... R. 8. Stubbs. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
80 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. - 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1888—-INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. j 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Esq., Vice-Fresidents. 


HORACE GRAY, Esq., 
Rev. S. H. HALL, D. D., Secretary. 


L. P. HUBBARD, Es@., Financial Agent and Assistant Treasurer. 
PoaRD CF TRUSTEES. 


Rev. JOHN SPAULDING, D. D., 

346 W. 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
JOHN DWIGHT, Esq 

11 Old Slip, en ‘York, N. Y. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Esq., 

41 W. 20th St.. New York, N. Y. 
FREDERICK STURGES, Esq.. 

76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Capt. ie AVID GILLESPIE, 


J.C. BR. R.. Liberty St., New York. 


Rey. JOSEPH R. KERR, D. D.., 

249 W. 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
GEO. I. SENEY, Esq.-, 

108 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Esq., 

80 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 
RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., 

29 South St, New York, N. Y. 
WM. A. BOOTH, Esq.. : 

20 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
Rey. B; D. G. PRIME, D. D., 

21 Park Row. New York, N. Y. 
HORACE GRAY, Esq., 

76 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


' ELBERT A. BRI, CKERHOFF, Esq., - 


WILLIAM C. STURGES, Esq., Ervasires | : 


REUBEN W. ROPES, Esq.,. 
3 Pearl St.. New York, N. Y. 

WILLIAM DE GROOT, Esq... 

124 Water St., New York, N. Y. 
DANIEL BARNES, Esq.. 

29 South St., New York, Neaye 
WILLIAM F..LEE, Esq., hee 

679 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. . 


ENOS N. TAFT, Esq., 

64 Wall St.. New York, N.Y. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, Esq., 

57 South St., New York, N. Y. 
MARSTON NILES, Esq., 

155 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


109 Duané St., New York, N.Y. 
JOSEPH §. SPINNEY, Esq., 

66s Pine St., New York, N.Y. 
Pay Inspector EDWIN STEWART, U. 8. N 

Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
C. HENRY KING, M.D:, 

Sailor’s Snug Harbor, S. ic ee 


_ Swepen, and also upon the Lasrapor Coast, N..A.,—and will establish others, as its funds 


tr 
OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1.—To improve the condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to SAVE THEIR sours. as : 
2.—To sanctify commerce, and make it everywhere serve as the:handmaid of: Christianity. A 


1.—The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance o 
Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. In addition to its chap: 
lainciesin the United States, the Society has stations in Sram, Japan, the Hawarran ISLANDS oh 
Cuiut,'S. A., the BERMUDA ISLANDS, GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALy, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, 


shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to 
boatmen upon our inland waters, chaplains visit the sick and dying, and endeavor to SUE -— 
ply the place of parents and friends. ‘ 
2.—The monthly publication of the SarLors’ MaGazIne and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, oe to 
collect. and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co- operation 
Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publica- 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among sea- 
men and others.—The Society also publishes the Lirz Boar, for the use of Sabbath-schools 
3,—The proyision of Loan LipraRIEs, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and | 
entertaining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews. _ The ‘donor of each library is informed when and 
where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of interestis heard from it, is com 
municated, as far as possible. The whole number of new libraries sent out by the Societ 
up to April 1st, 1882, is 7,499. Calculating 7,717 reshipments, their 407,582 volumes Have been 
accessible to more than 291,193 men. Hiumarets of hopeful conversions at sea have been. 
reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have 
been provided by special contributions from Sunday-schools, and are frequently heard fro 
as doing good service. Thousands of American vessels remain to be supplied. ; 
4.—The establishment of Sartors’ Homes, READING Rooms, Savines’ Banks, the distrib 
tion of BrsLes, Tracts, &c. The Sarmors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, New York, i is the pro 
erty and under the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, reconstructed, -refurnish 
ed, and reopened in 1880, and is now unsurpassed by any SarLors’ Homa in the world. oTt 1 
accommodated 100,000 boarders, and has saved to seamen and their relatives more chi 
$1,500,000. Its moral and religious influence cannot be fully estimated, but Tae many ‘sea. 
men, haye there been led to Christ. Shipwrecked sailors are constantly provided for at 
the Homn. A missionary of the Society is in attendance, and religious meetings are = hele 
on week day evenings. 


